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_1 map received a cordial invitation from the 
parents of Lizzie Elliot, to spend a few weeks 
with her in her pleasant home. I had not seen 
her since the day. after examination, when we 
parted six months previous, and was by no means 
anwilling to comply with their. request. One 
day’s ride brought me to the quiet village where 
she resided; and when the panting steeds halted 
before. a small white cottage, with a porch in 
front, extending the whole length of the building, 
,and enclosed on either end with lattice work, 
over which a running rose and honeysuckle had 
been trained, both of which were in full bloom; 
while the thick shrubbery in the. yard, and the 
tall trees whose branches hung droopingly over 
it, gave the little dwelling the appearance of a 
bird’s-nest half-hidden by the green foliage, I 
thought I had never seen a lovelier.spot. Sure 
enough it was, a ‘‘bird’s-nest,” and there was the 
*bird”’.that dwelt in ‘*the sheltering nest,” in 
the shape of my sweet Lizzie, standing in the 
porch, and clapping her little hands as the long- 
‘looked-for vehicle drew up at the door. 

The evening passed rapidly away, and at an 
early hour I retired fatigued with the day’s jour- 
ney. The next morning I arose refreshed, and 
quite ready to fall in with any or all of Lizzie’s 
plans for amusement.- We returned about sunset 
from a long ramble; and somewhat tired I threw 
myself upon a sofa, and commenced carelessly 
touching the strings of Lizzie’s guitar; but soon 
started to my feet again as the tones of. a voice 
singularly wild, yet clear and sweet, arose appa- 
rently from the shrubbery a short distance from 
the window. 





|» “Ohlitis poor, Crazy Ellen,” said little Alice, 
runhing to the door, ‘‘there she sits under that 
big tree in the corner, May I go and carry her 


curiosity strongly excited, I stepped out into the 
porch, in order to obtain a better view of the 
songstress. 

She was a woman of apparently about middle 
age—but owing to the singularity of her general 
appearance, it was difficult to decide the question. 
Rather below than above the average height of 
woman, her figure was exquisitely proportioned, 
and every quick, wild motion was grace itself. 
Her hair, which was rich brown, had been cut 
off, and now clustered in short, glossy curls all 
over her head and around her face, giving it a 
child-like expression, that contrasted strangely 
with the deathly pallor of her cheek, and the 
deep, burning. lustre of her large, restless eyes. 
She had thrown herself upon the grass,and was 
singing an air now soft and plaintive, and so re- 
plete with mournful tenderness, that you might 
have deemed it the ‘last sad wail of a breaking 
heart; and anon, with a startling transition it 
would grow joyous as a wild-bird’s note, and 
come gushing from her lips as if she were the 
very personification of mirth and gladness. Per- 
ceiving that she was observed she sprarg sud- 
denly to her feet, and was out of sight in an 
instant. 

‘Oh! mamma, and Sister Lizzie, and you too, 
Miss Jessie, see what a queer basket poor Ellen 
gave me when I offered her the cherries,” said 
Alice, tripping into the parlor, her bright face 
beaming with happiness, ‘I suppose she made it 
herself.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs, Elliot, ‘‘that is one of her 
favorite occupations. You can find them just 
commenced—half-finished, and completed in all 
her haunts, and scattered through the forest 
wherever she has wandered.” It is skilfully 
woven too,” she added, as she took the curiously 


some of these cherries, mamma?” And receiving *wrought fabric in her hand, ‘‘and she has dis- 
the desired permission, the little sprite darted i played a good deal of ingenuity in its construc- 
away on her errand of. kindness. With my ‘tion. You perceive it is formed of the slender 
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branches of the willow and of bark intricately 
woven together.” Dropping her head she gazed 
long as if lost in thought upon the basket, then 
with a deep and.long-drawn sigh she murmured, 
half unéonsciously, *“‘poor’ Ellen! “Poor, poor 
Ellen!” 

‘She is a resident of your village then,” I re- 
marked; ‘‘do you know anything of her history, 
Lizzie? I cannot help fancying that there is a 
thread of romance running through her web of 
destiny.” 

‘Where will you find one hyman being in ; 
whos: history there is not some tale of romance? } 
But there is a long story connected with poor 
Ellen, as we always call her. I remember hearing 
something of it when I was a little girl. Mother, 
you promised me a long time ago that you would } 
tell me all the particulars. Will you do so now? 
T know Jessie would like to hear the story. Come, 
tet me draw this large chair out in the porch, and 
little Ally will bring the foot-stool. Will you tell 
us the tale now, mother dear?” 

‘Mrs. Elliot assented, and we were soon all com- 
fortably arranged, Mrs. Elliot in the arm-chair, 
Lizzie and I with our work, and Alice seated at 
her mother’s feet, with her curly pate resting on 
her knee, 

‘<I do not profess to be much of a story-teller, 
my children,” Mrs. Elliot commenced. ‘* But——” 

“Why, mamma,” interrupted Ally, ‘I think 
you tell the prettiest stories of anybody.” Bid- 
ding her be quiet, and smiiling at the childish 
compliment, her mother proceeded— 

*« But if you wish t@ hear poor Ellen’s history, 
I will endeavor to re-call the events as they oc- } 
curred, and relate them to you as systematically } 
as possible. I have known Ellen Howard from 
her infancy. Death had often entered the par- 
sonage, and of all those whose footsteps were 
wont to echo through the halls, none remained 
save one old minister and his maiden sister. 
When the news came that William—the eldest 
son—who was a sailor, the pride and delight of 
his father’s heart, had been shipwrecked in the 
Mediterranean, and that his widow and child were 
in New York, Mr. Howard, in spite of his years 
and infirmities, started immediately in pursuit of 
them. -Prayers and blessings followed him; and 
when, after a few weeks, he returned, bringing 
with him a lovely little girl about two years old, 

(the young mother had joined her husband in the 
spirit land) there was not a single heart in the 
whole parish, that did not rejoice that the -old 
man had again found ‘something to love—some- 
thing to cling to—something to clasp affection’s 
tendrils round.’ i ‘ 

‘A sweeter child than Ellen Howard never 
“gladdened any hearthstone, and the orphan girl 
was soon the pet and plaything of the whole 








village. Her grandfather seemed to grow young 


again, now that the sound of merry voices and 
ringing laughter was heard as of yore in his 
dwelling; and. as he joined’ in the ‘little one’s 
gambols, tossing her high in the’ air ‘until she 
screamed aloud, half in delight and half in terror, 
or listened to her artless prattling, he half forgot 
that, one by one, he had laid all of his own chil- 
dren to sleep by their mother’s side—all save 
one, and he—‘he lay where pearls lie deep.’ 

‘‘The years, rolled on apace, and when the 
flowers of seventeen summers had sprang up in 
her pathway, Ellen Howard was by far the love- 
liest girl in the whole parish. She is now only 
the wreck of what she then was, but even yet 
theré are traces left of _the.grace and beauty so 
lavishly bestowed upon her. 

“‘Everybody loved her—she was so glad- 
hearted and affectionate—so pure-minded and 


confiding, and so gay and sprightly withal that 


no one could help loving her; not evén old Danie 
Beewell, who had won for herself an unenvidble 
notoriety by her fault-finding propensities, and 


who had never before been known ‘to speak a 


kind word of any one. 

‘““And if everybody loved, there was one who 
seemed to worship her. “ Edgar Stanley was the 
‘only son of his mother, and she a widow,’ and 
they resided in that elegant mansion across the 
river. You can see itif you stand here, Jessie. 
There, look between that white rose-bush and the 
linden tree, and you can see the chimneys ant 
part of the building—the rest is hidden by the 
trees. ‘ 

“‘Edgar had played a brother’s part in all her 
childish pleasures and pursuits, and had been 
her champion in all her childish difficulties. He 


left the village to complete his studies, #hd when . 


he returned he found the little fairy from whom 
he had parted four years previous, transformed 
into a beautiful being, possessing all the purest 
and loveliest traits of woman’s character, while 
she retained all the artlessness and simplicity of 
a child, and his heart yielded to the influences of 
a still stronger attachment. 

'<¢With all the characteristic ardor of his tem- 
perament he sought to win her love. The attempt 
was not a vain one, and; ere many months had 


passed, it was well known throughout the village - 


that Ellen Howard was the affianced bride of 
Edgar Stanley. ° , 
‘Tt was one of those very rare ‘matches’ with 
which even village gossips could find no fault. 
Both were young, both intelligent, the friends of 
the parties on either side were pleased; Stanley 
was, in country parlance, independantly rich, and 
they loved each other dearly. What more was 
wanting? Yet there were a few who looked. below 
the surface of things—who feared that there was 
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in the young lover's character wromnet thetiiren- 
ness of: principle, of. that fixed: adherence to the 
right, and of that unwavering fidelity that could 
alone render him a fit companion for one so gentle 
and confid as our Ellen... 

—#6Oht | « Elliot,’ said Ellen, as with an open } 


letter, in her hand she entered my room one bright, 


morning, (you were.a babe then, Lizzie) ‘I have 
auch good news! - You have heard of my Cousin 
Vernon, who lives in.Georgia? I have just re- 
esived a letter from her, in which she speaks of 
her intention to spend the summer in Sunnydale, 
if Uncke. Howard can find a spare corner in the 
quiet parsonage for his stranger, niece. I am so 
“e she ig coming! I know we shall love each 
er.’ 

The ‘spare corner’ was found, and in 9 very 
short time the expected guest arrived. I have 
many times, my children, seen those whom I re- 
garded as beautiful; but I have never met any 
one who could compare favorably with , Isabel 
Yernon.. L cannot describe her. I might borrow 
the language of the novelist, and tell you that she. 
was tall and surpassingly graceful—that her eyes 


' were large, dark and cinasent-—new. seemingly. 


full of ‘thought and prayer,’ and now flashing 
with a brilliancy that was almost too dazzling— 
that her brow was white and pure as marble, and 
the wealth of hair above it black and glossy as 
the raven’s wing. I might tell you all this, but 
Ian give you but a faint idea of the charm, the 
witchery, the fascinating power that dwelt in each 
Word, look and gesture. Ellen was perfectly en- 
raptured with her sweet Cousin Bel. 

«Walks, rides, parties followed each other in 
quick succession, and Edgar Stanley was the con- 
stant attendant of the two fair girls. Fora while 
‘Bilen’s whole time and attention was devoted to 
her guest; but as the weeks sped away, and Isabel 
became domesticated in the dwelling of her uncle, 
she returned again in some degree to her wonted 
pursuits, and to those household duties that had 
been interrupted by her cousin’s arrival, and the 
accompanying festivities. 

“Then it was that Stanley—of course out of 
the merest civility to the friend of his betrothed 
—often accompanied the beautiful southerner 
upon her rambles far from the restraining pre- 
sence of others, and rumor began to whisper that 
sometimes inthe clear moonlight evenings their 
walks were prolonged to an unreasonably late 
hour. me 

“Affairs went on thus for some time, until 


“every one save Ellen was convinced that Miss 


Vernon was stealing, and that wilfully, the heart 
that she well knew was pledged to another by 
every bond save the last one at the altar. She, 
poor girl, thought in her innocent confitlence 
that it was but another proof of the love her 


Edgar hore her, that es her sake he should give 
so much of his time to a comparative stranger— 
and use so many endeavors to make the summer 
pass pleasaritly to Cousin Bel! 

“To do Miss Vernon justice, 1, do not.think 
} that at first she either wished or intended to win 
‘Stanley's affections. But she Was a.coquette at, 
heart, and from her very childhood had been the 
recipient: of unrivalled: homage and admiration, 
She saw that Ellen was almost idolized by her 
friends; that with them she was tke one bright, 
peculiar star excelling all others. She could not 
brook such a rival, and resolved to triumph by 
leading her cousin’s lover captive, and showing the 
‘wondering yillagers that their paragon’s simple 
graces must yield to her superior charm. But 
as is often the case, she was entangled in the 
snare her own hands were weaving; and learned 
to love Stanley with as passionate and devoted 
@ love as her cold, vain heart’ was capable of 
eberishing. 

“One sultry. morning, about the middle of 

August, the news spread like wild-fire through, 
the village that Ellen was dangerously ill. The 
attack was sudden and violent; ere nightfall she 
was delirious, and her lips were parched and 
burning with the fever-thirst. For many days 
we hung around the couch of the gentle sufferer, 
bathing her hot, aching brow, and striving in 
vain to alleviate her gnguish, and our hearts 
grew faint within us as we looked in each others 
faces and saw that they were lit up by no ray of 
hope. 
“At last the fever left rf fhut she was feeble 
and helpless as a newly. born babe, and utterly 
unconscious of aught that was passing around 
her. It seemed that her exhausted nature could 
never regain its wonted energy—and as we bent 
over her we held our very breath, trembling lest 
even that should be sufficient to snap the brittle 
thread of life. 

‘‘But where, do you ask, was Edgar Stanley 
during these dark hours? He called at the house 
each day, and never failed to inquire concerning 
the sufferer, and to ask if he could render any 
assistance; but the words fell coldly from his 
lips, and the eager interest of the lover was all 
wanting. Even before the question was answered 
his eye would wander round in search of the new 
‘star, whose false, beguiling beam was luring him 
onward. 

‘* As for Miss Vernon herself, she Kept entirely 
aloof from the chamber ‘where her cousin lay— 

‘she never could endure a sick-room—her health 
was delicate, and her nerves so weak that the 
sight of suffering always overcame her!’ 

sit was at this crisis that one afternoon Stan- 
ley’s carriage drew wp before the door of the 





parsonage, Isabel entered it and they drove off. 
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Night came dnd’ they returned not.’ Morning 
dawned, and we ascertained that they/had been 
married the evening previous, and departed for 
Miss Vernon’s southern home. 

' «They had chosen their time well! Their poor 
victim knew not of their treachery—and Bad ho 
Voice to give utterance to reproaches!’ | * 

*Tt may have been wrong, but fs I stood ‘that 
day listening for the faint and alinost inaudible 
sound: of ‘Ellen’s breath, I hoped that she might 
die, I so dreaded the hour of returting conscious- 


néss. | What could be done ?—how cotild we tell } 


her ‘the terrible ‘tale?—terrible indeed to that 
young heart whose very life was bound up in 
the dream from which she must be so rudely 
awakened. 

“But my wish was not granted. At length the 
blue eyes slowly opened, a faint smile lingered 
upon the lips, and we knew that once again we 
were recognized, Attempting to raise her wasted 
arms, that were as white as the snowy counter- 
pane upon which they rested, she feebly mur- 
mured her grandfather’s name, and the old man 
Bowed his head upon the pillow, and sobbed aloud 
like a very'child. Her first inquiry was for Stan- 


_ ley; her next for her cousin, he avoided a direct 


reply, by telling her that she was yet too ill to 
talk, and that her life depended upon her keeping 
perfectly quiet. But many times the next day, 
and the next, she repeated the question, and it 
was evident that the truth could be concealed 
bat little longer. She scanned each face with 
an eager, anxioug @e, and on the fourth day 
said to me, as I stood by her bedside, — 

# ‘Something has happened since T have been 
sick, Mrs. Elliot—something very dreadful has 
happened. “Nay, do not turn your face away, nor 
fear to tell me the truth. Is Edgar dead? I 
have been very near death myself—I have stood 
upon the very verge of the dark valley, and it 
did not look dark or dreary. I used to think it 
would’ be a terrible thing to die; but my feelings 





have altered sinde T have lain hére. ‘Now tell nie— 
is Edgar dead? “We shall not’ be separated long.” 

“Tears ‘were blinding ‘ie, long ere ale had’ 
done speaking, and Whispering that ‘she should 
soon know all, I stepped into the’ parlor where 
her grandfather was’ sitting, told him what had 
occurred, and that the truth could be conecaled 
no longer. We returned to her bedside.” '''’ 

“She looked up in ‘our faces with a sweet 
smile, and’ her’ grandfather bent over ‘her, ‘kii- 
sing her pale brow, cheek, and lips, ‘and ‘méar’ 
muring words of fond endeartient. ’ 

«Tell me all iw,’ she whispered, and he took 
her hand in his, and told the tale slowly, gently; 
tenderly, even as a mother would have addressed 
the young being before him. 

“Ellen's face was turned from us before he 
concluded; but'she'lay quiet, and I thatiked ‘God 
in my heart that the task was over. We hail 
remained silent some minutes, when her grand- 
father rose to leave the room; but his glance fell 
upon Ellen’s face, and‘ a’ low cry of agony burst 
from him. © I sprang “forward—her eyes! wére 
open, but fixed and rayless—her cheek was like 
that of the dead, and no breath came from the 
white lips. 

‘«We thought that the pure spirithad departed, 
but after some hours our efforts to revive her 
were successful, and the ashen hue fied from her 
cheek. But the light’ of reason never returnéd 
to those beautiful eyes. o> 


“Health returned to her, and she now gené’ _ 


rally seems to be happy—but our hearts are evéd 


saddened when we re-call the sad story of Ellen 


Howard.” 
‘«What become of Stanley and his treacherous 
bride, Mrs. Elliot ?” 


“They never returned to Sunnydale. Statitey 


has had his reward. His wife deserted him a 
few years after their marriage, and in’his lonely 
home he bitterly rues the day when, infatuated 
by her beauty, he led her to the altar.” 


‘ 


> 
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Come, love, come! 

Roses are bright; > 
The lily-bud opes its blue eye; : ‘ 

And the star-flower glows 

In the soft purple’light, 
Reflecting from yon sunset &ky. 


Come, love, ebme! 
Dew-drops quiver 
Like emeralds amid the low leaves; 





And pine branches wave in 
The shadowy river 
That rolls by the still velvet lea. 


Come, love, come! 
Fire-flies gleam 
As stars in a green, pearly sea: 
And the nightingale sends 
To my heart, love; a dream 
Of music, sweet music, and thee. 
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THE TEARS OF LIFE. 
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* Down ‘among the smooth’ sands, paddling: in 
thie sea, with garments tucked up high above her 
knees, nay, gathered up and folded about. her 
bosom, and only withheld from dropping on her 
young limbs by the little hands that clasped and 
buckled them fast in front, stood a child of some 


' geven years old. 


Bred frém her birth in the very lap of the 
great ocean, for her mother’s dwelling was a cut- 
fing in the side’ of the chalk cliff, little Katey 
loyed the kindly waters with the love of a foster- 
child. »Never were the surges too rough, never 
were the shining depths too treacherously glassy 
for her daring feet: 

Qn this particular day, as she sported with the 
waves, it chanced that as she danced backward 
farther and further into the sea, singing a care- 
leas. chaunt: of her own, an outbreak of some 
thildish thought or emotion shaping itself into 
spontaneous melody——her eye was suddenly. at- 
tracted to some object standing out bright and 
sparkling fromthe white chalk of the cliff. At 
first she thought it was a grey gull, or a foolish 
guillemot that had taken its stand on the jutting 
rocky ledge. She could plainly discern two wings 
waving on the air and fringed with numerous 
beautiful tints exactly like those masses of sea- 
foam, touched by the sunlight, with which she 
had so often sported. Upborne by the fairy 
pinions floated a form more lovely than anytlfing 
What could it be? 

. As she asked herself this question, absorbed 
in her new wonder, the child allowed her gar- 
ments to drop from her hold. No sooner were 
they released from her clasp than the wind filled 
them like a.sail; and away floated little Katey, 
far, far out upon the bosom of the great waters. 

One moment her affrighted gaze turned toward 
home. She heard her mother’s shriek from the 
cabin in the cliff; and, mingling with that pier- 
cing cry, she fancied she heard, too, the old echo 
80 often given back to her wild shout by the 
stony heights overhead.. Then, as drowners do, 
she saw, as the heavy tides rolled over her and 
pressed upon her shut lids, green fields gleaming 
far away—bright lands she might never touch. 
Next, the giddy waves seemed-whirling her round 
and round, and thé‘ engulphing waters choked 
her, till she swooned. 

With returning consciousness the first object 
that met her eyes was the same fairy-like figure 
at which she had been gazing when the sea 
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flowed over her.» On: looking around she found 
that, she was lying in a small cave or'hollow of 
the cliff, midway up the steep:’ The floor on 
which she was stretched was’ mahy-colored 
mosaic, formed of. the fan-shells from the beach 
below; the roof she could not’see, for the wings 
of the fairy being. now bending above her:com- 
pletely arched itover, so that‘ all that ‘met her 
upturned gaze was ‘one beautiful downy net-work; 
glimmering with opal-like’and ever-varying rays; 
like those upon the ocean foam, as she had seen 
it at eve when sunset lay along the sands. 

‘Where am 1?” was the first'question of the - 
bewildered'child. * ‘ 

“Tn the ‘cave ‘of the fairy Cliffelda;” was the 
answer. ‘Be dt peace, sweet sporter, between 
earth and the sea!’ continued the fairy; *live 
here, ‘and be equally happy between'the white 
wall-and the cloud. Here shall no straggles 
await, no mortal sorrow overwhélm you. Until 
you learn to’pine for your natural home, this 
shall be your dwelling; but once lament, shed 
but one human tear for the'world you have left 
below, to swell the salt waves already over-riding 
the chalky barriers stretched far and wide to 
impede them, and you must hence forever.” 

‘‘Wherefore?” cried the ‘child, ih still greater 
amazement. 

“T will tell you,” said the fairy. ‘‘Know 
then, oh sleeper in the sea! what it is that makes 
yonder waves so salt that our fairy lips turn 
away from it in loathing. That salt is the taste 
of human woe, the gathering of mortal tears into 
one great urn of the deep. Hitherto, you have 
played with and made a pastime of, sorrow; it 
has never yet struck home to yourheart. The 
tears of millions have flowed over your head this 
day, but your pulse throlis still, and the smile 
dances on your lip. Your life is secure till you 
shall add your first real tear to swell the vast 
heaving tide. that rolls on forever and ever. Zhen 


beware! It will no longer be in my power, or 


in the power of any of my race to save you. 
Thenceforward, yonder bitter waves shall have 
dominion over you. Perchahce it will be your 
fate to drink deep of them, till your soul shall 
be sick with loathing—aye, even of life.” 

The fairy ceased. The child pondered. 

Few moons. rolled over that vast’sea before a 
change fell’ upon the child. Each moon, as it 
grew broad in the heavens, laid a single golden 
finger’ on the. deep, and with it pointed to the 
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shore. The child could not look straight down 
below because of the dizzy height on which she 
lay; but she could mark the, golden finger, and 
she could see that it pointed to her own beloved 
home, the narrow cabin at the foot of the cliff, 
whose very floor she well knew’ the high spring- 
tides were washing, whenever that golden-finger 
was so stretched across the deep.: - 

It was not long before-the child began to pine 
for her lowly home, and’ as,a new and/ strange 
intelligence, beyond hef years; dawned upon her, 

whispered softly to her own héart, ‘‘why au 
I here? -What have I done that I shoald know 
no tears? Beautiful was my sister’s sorrow and 
sweet, when. she was made to know het first great 
fault;and: to weép over it. Sacred was my father’s 
woe when he beheld me sink benesth the deep; 
for then I knew he lifted up his hands, and; look- 
ing on my sister, blessed God that I died in-my 


- young days of innocence. My'father was a hard 


man, but he is gentler now: my sistet walks softly 
in her-sorrow. - Why; oh, why am J only to know 
no tears! Though this floor were of gems instead 
of the. little tide-shells, and: though the bright 
wings I see waving above mé were angel wings, 
yet should I pine for earth and its chastening 
sorrows. To the strange nature of this fairy 
creature, tears may be bitter; but oh, they are 
sweet to us!” 

Thereupon the child wept. As ita dropped 
her first real tear to the rippled sands below, 





the child felt herself falling gently downward, so 
gently that it seemed as if unseen wings were 
; supporting her from beneath, in order that she 
might descend the more softly. 

Soon after she lay at her mother’s door that 
opened on the sands; eager to enter, she turned 
but one look back. There she beheld the fairy 
Cliffelda soaring upward to her cave om the cliff’s 
ledge. . She thought too, that, in. spite of. her 
strange teaching; the fairy smiled. approvingly 
upon her, and that the eyes of Cliffelda herself 
were not quite as‘ dry as they should ‘have been 
had her practice been consistent with her presch+ 
ing. But perhaps fairy tears, less bitter than 
mortal ones, feed only the rivers!” 

In her own home all beheld her in wonder. 
No one believed the tale she told of Cliffelda. It 
was rather supposed that :the tide had cast the 
child Katey, yet living, at her mother’s door; 
still Jess was she listened to when she told what 
it was that made the sea waves so salt... ~~ « 

Time passed, and the child Katey grew upin 
tenderness and truth. In place of the wild freake 
of childhood, a softer and more chastened spirit 
ruled the girl as she advanced in. years.’ And 
if, in her early womanhood, some sorrows-found 
her, it was ever noticed that at such times she 
looked upward, some said to the cave on the 
rock’s ledge, the dwelling of the Cliff-side Fay; 
others thought that she looked higher, even unto 
heaven. 





THE WINTER TIMER. 





BY GEORGE &. SENSENEY. 





_ Ty the Wititer time! In the Winter time! — 
The trees dre white with the frosty rimé, 
And icicles glitter along the edge 
Of the dam that used to be green with sedge; 
With noiseless presence the snow-flakes fall 
Down to the ground till a stainless.shawl, 
From some more sinless and beautiful clime, 
Seems veiling the earth in the Winter time, . 


In the Winter time! In the Winter time! 
We miss the shade of the fragraft lime, 
And searching. each rifted dell and grot 
For the innocent flowers, we find them not; 

. But the blossoms of gladness and mirth atone’ 
For the roses that spatgled Summer’s throne, 
And the amaranth tendrils of friendship elimb 
Round the eaves of the heart in'the Winter time. 


In the Winter time! In the Winter time! 
The sleigh-bells ring in a silvery chime, 
And the shouting boys in their sledges glide 

_ To the vales below from the smooth hill-side; 





While the skaters, revolving twice dr thrice) 

Cat strange letters and forms on the glassy ies, 
Where, pure as a child that has known no wine) 
Gleams the frost-bound lake in the Winter time: 


In the Winter time! In the Winter time! 
We sing to its monarch # flowing rhyme, 

And the logs are heap’d on the:glowing fire, ~ 
Till ‘the flames leap up with a vague desire: 
When the mantle of night is thrown around, 
The pawns are sold and the slipper found, 
While the shades on the wall-side pantomime 
The games that we love in the, Winter time. 


In.the Winter time! _ In the Winter time! 
The spirit discovers this trath sublime: 

* Though the fields are bleak and the forests chill, 
And the wind by the cornice loud and shrill, 
Yet the hearth-side joys and the merry shout’ 
Repay for the whistling blast without: 

Ah! we often revert, in the Summer’s prime, ' 
To the pleasures we knew in the Winter time. 
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BY AMANDA B, HABRIS., 
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Arthe time the Revolutionary Mebesnaecad 
in-an old. mansion, a few miles below West Point, 


lived Colonel Robert Reed, a man of great wealth, 


and. distinguished friend of liberty. He had in 


early.tife been a companion of Washington, had 


shared with him the dangers and privations of 
arfrontier war, and. had been. severdy wounded 
while fighting by his side, on the day of Brad- 


' dook’s bloody defeat. . After the close of the 


French war, Colonel Reed had engaged himself 
jt business. in his native city of New York, but 
goon after marrying'a beautiful gin, the daughter. 
of a southern planter, he:'was induced by her 
friends to\ take up his residence at Charleston, 
South Carolina. He had spent some fifteen years 
there, when, after. the. successive deaths of his 
wife and two fine children, he d¢écided to return 
to the scenes of his early life. ‘Leaving to the 
care-of an agent his affairs at the south; and 
taking with him his little daughter, he came to 


’ fliemorth, a few years before the war broke out, 


and purchased a fine estate on the banks of the 
Hudson, determined to, spend there the remain- 
der of his life. 

Virginia Reed, then a handsome brenatin. of 
tome ten or éleven years, inherited not only her 
mother’s beauty, but the impetuous, passionate 
spirit born,under that southern sky. Warm, 
ardent,and enthusiastic in all her feelings, quick 
to-resent, yet ready to forgive, hers was a nature 
which more than any other needed the restraints 
ofa mother’s care. For a year or two previous 
to their removal to the north, Virginia had been 
placed under the government of a lady, who 
curbed her passionate spirit ‘with the wisdom 
of. one who would attempt to smother fire with 
cotton. But once away from that control, and 


’ free to follow her own wild ‘will, she became. 


restless and wayward, and as roving, in inclina- 
tion as a ‘young Indian. 

She had now no female companions, and be- 
coming at once deeply interested in all her father’s 
pursuits, she acquired -his tastes, and gradually 
from that companionship her character took a 
masculine cast, and a strength unysual to her 
years, and if she was deficient in feminine accom- 
ments, she laid the ground work of » strong 


education, and better,prepared herself for the. 


events of her after life, Her new home was in 
the midst, of the -wild, romanti¢ scenery in the 


*, 





vicinity of the Hudson, and-she took » deep and, 
intense delight in wandering off. fora whole 
summer day among the highlands. She accom» 


; panied her fether in his hunting excursions, prac- 


tised.with.a small rifle in, shooting at a. mark, and 
rowed for hours together upon the bosom of .the 
broad, beautiful stream which flowed past their 
very door, 

One of her first, summers hdie cartuania 
portion of nearly every subsequent year until 
the war broke out, she spent in the family. of 
paternal uncle, near Plattehurg, where, with her 


cousin, 4 lad a few years her senior, and as. wild . 


and spirited as herself, she pursued with untiring 
zeal her favorite amusements.- In vain did her 
aunt, Mrs. Hammond, attempt to control her 
charming niece, and induce her te conform more 
to. the, tastes and habits of other females of her 
agé.. Virginia, somewhat wilful and wayward, 
and of late unaccustomed to submit, found a quiek 
in-deor life extremely irksome, and, encouraged 
by her Cousin Harry, who was delighted with the 
spirit. and. beauty of his new playmate, she be- 
came his constant companion. 

He constructed for her a birch bark canog 
similar to his own, with the exception of being 
more gaily painted, and with her tried boat-races 
on the lake, Virginia being almost. always sure 
to win. It was a scene of exciting interest. te 
watch from some headland the frail bark canoes, 
with their merry occupants floating gracefully 
along, till suddenly Virginia, exerting all her 
strength, would shoot far ahead of her boyish 
companion, her eyes flashing back playful de- 
fiance, and her laugh ringing in mocking music 
far over the waters. Upon one occasion, in 
freak of wild mirthfulness, and to the utter con- 
sternation of the members of her uncle’s family, 
who were watching her from shore, she suddenly 
overset her boat, and just as they were rushing 
in the utmost anxiety to rescue her from what 
they believed would be a watery grave, she rose 
to the surface, and spreading her arms out upon 
the water, swam to the-shore with the ease and 
gracefulness of a swan. How or where: she 
learned this useful and pleasant art no one could 
tell, but a water-fowl could not be more at home 
in his favorite element.than she. 

In the use of the bow, she. soon became more 
expert than Harry, learning at once with the 
readiness and aptitude which render girls so 
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superior in all easy acquirements to their equals 
in age of the other sex. Wishing her to become 


. an accomplished archer, Harry fashioned for her 
a bow, lighter than his own, and furnished: a, 


quiver of arrows, the shaft of each being tipped 
with a feather from the plumage of some rare 
bird. »Thus armed, she went forth with him 
almost daily, and soon became so skilful as to be 
able to send her arrow through the: heart’ of a 
rose at an ‘incredible distance; but on no occa- 
sion could she be induced to harm a living thing. 
Many a frisky squirrel and bright-winged bird 
owed its life to her tears and entreatiée, never 
used in vain! 

It having been ‘at one time suggested that the 
young huntress should dress in conformity to her 
pursuits, her “aunt furnished a fitting and most 
bewitching costume. This was a close jacket 
and full skirt of green cloth, the hem of the skirt 
being embroidered, and the jacket laced with 
crimson; @ dainty little-eap of green velvet was 
set coquettishly upon her head, and at the re- 
quest of her cousin, she suspended from her neck 
& small bugle, scarcely larger than’a child’s play- 
thing, but clear and mellow in its tones as her 
own rich voice. To add to the picturesqueness of 
her costume, she knotted a crimson scarf around 
her waist, and placed in her jaunty cap @ crimson 
plume: Thus attired, she frequently spent with 
Harry 4 whole day in climbing the wildest peaks 
among the cliffs,the hills and forest ringing with 
their voices, and the sweet notes of Viegintetes 
bugle. 

These unfeminine but most delightful pursuits 


. had’ the effect of heightening her beauty, and im- 


parting to her health and strength. ‘The free 
exercise’in the open air aided in developing a 
most superb figure; gave a rich hue to her clear, 
brown complexion; and bestowed life, animation 
and grace on her manners. Dwelling so much 
among the beautiful scenery around the lake, 
she acquired, as none could have failed to have 
done, a passion for everything lovely and glorious 
in the world without, and often the poetry born 
of beauty would kindle in her fine eyes, and 
breathe in impassioned words from her lips. 

As shé grew older, her atint remonstrated more 
than ever against such exposure of health, and 
against these pursuits, which now that‘she was 
no longer a child, seemed not only unfeminine, 
but improper.. As well might she have attempted 
to call down an eagle from his flight, or reconcile 


‘ an Indian to the restraints of civilized life! Vir- 


ginia complied with her oft-repeated requests 
for three whole days; theh complained that the 
house was too confined, that the in-door atmos- 
phere oppressed her, said she must breathe the 
free air or die, and with a laugh and a bound 
was off. It would have heen long before the 


4 


well-meaning aunt could have dissuaded her from 
her wild adventures, had not a little circumstance 
occurred, which convinced Virginia herself of the 
impropriety of going forth s0 much alone as she 
‘Had been of late. 





CH A PTER II. 

Onx of the last summers which she spent.at 
Mrs. Hammend’s; some disturbances having oo- 
curred between the whites and a tribe of Indians, 
it was feared that the latter might by way of 
; revenge annoy the inhabitants. It was presumed 
} that they might be lurking about the woods in 
the vivinity of the lake, and Virginia was desired 
to limit her walks tothe grounds ‘around: the 
residence of her aunt; but one fine afternoon, 
late‘in the summer, she stepped’ into her little 
boat, and without scarcely moving an-oar floated 
quietly down the lake. She had frequently been 
there alone toward sunset, where the thick woods 


lake, while far. out the water lay like a sheet of. 
gold in the sunlight. She had glided leisurely. 
along in the’ shadow, enjoying with a dreamy 
delight the quiet beauty of the’ hour, her spirit 
calmed and softened by the soothing influentey 
and her senses half lulled to slumber by the mea+ 
sured motion of the boat. About three miles 
below the ‘residence of her uncle, was a. little 
cave running far into the land, narrow and over- 
hung with cliffs, and its banks shadowed by hem- 
locks, a,still, lonely place, perfectly secluded and 
dark as twilight even at noonday: She was in 
the habit of mooring her boat at a landing-place, 
and clambering up the cliffs in search of beautiful 
wild-flowers and mosses, which grew in almost 
inaccessible places, and which were all the more 
valuéd from the danger in obtaining them. 
Virginia was drifting slowly along; quité un- 
conscious in her dreamy mood of her ‘near ap‘ 
proach to the cave, when the sharp crack of 6 
rifle echoed through the woods, followed by 
scream of agony. She started up and listened 
in astonishment, but no sound was to be heard 
except‘ the prolonged echo, the scream of some 
wild-birds, and the drumming of a partridge 


Still waited, the crackling of dry branches,*as 
if stirred by some moving being reached her 
ear, and, glancing upward, she saw an Indian 
tottering as if wounded upon the very verge 
of the cliff; the next moment he fell headlong 
within a few feet of the water, and lay stunned 
by the fall. ’ Virginia hesitated an instant, then 
fearlessly rowed to the landing-place, sprang on 
shore, hent over the savage, laved his brow’ with 
} water, and attempted to staunch the blood flow- 





ing ina stream from his right _ ‘which lay 
powerless by his side. ~ ° 
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While thus _petforming ‘her ded of kindness, 
“ ‘young mar in thé’uniform of o British officer 
citié down ‘a narrow path fron the opposite’ 


" direction, ‘atid likewise ‘assisted in ‘réviving the 


Wounded Indian, who, now partially restored, was 
in “astonisliment ‘at ‘the beautiful appari- 


, tin before Him: “Before shé had récovered from’ 


the 'st#prise Occasioned by the appearance of this 


. gedond strangér, a rifle ball whizzed past her ear 


snd Yodlged in’a hemlock tree near by. This’ was 
followed by'a wild whoop, and another ‘Indian, 
midte slentler than the first, sprang down the cliff: 
Phe officer, with a single’ bound, placed himself 
pétween the savage and’ Virginia, who was cower: 
ittg down in helpless’ agony. ‘The wounded man 
With the energy of despair roused himself, and 
éointhenced “in his own language an explanation 


of the appearance of the maiden. 


Tt' was’ 4) picturesque group, in keeping ‘with 
the romance of the adventure. The savages with 
fitir copper complexions antl strange garb, their 
blick' Hair’ tossing in tangled elf- locks, as with 
many gestures they conversed in their own lan- 
froze; the young officer in his rich uniform 
lething carelessly upon his musket; and the girl 
in her “coquettish ‘dress, with ‘that little crimson 
plime swaying back and forth with every move- 


‘fient of her head. 


Virginia did not then learn the cause of this 
oteurrence, but she heard in broken English ex~- 
rédsions of gratitude for her kindness. Nothing 
could exceed the delight with which the Indians 
fégatded her; ‘the younger of the two dancing 
afound her with such wild expressions of plea- 
gure ‘that, frightened and anxious to leave her 
few friends, she’ prepared to depait. The officer 
unfastened ‘her boat, and would have lifted her in 
had she not quickly evaded him; and then with 
his companion watched her with admiring eye, 
as skilfully and fearlessly she guided her little 
boat over the water. As she glanced back; the 
fast time before rounding the headland, the offi- 
éer gracefully waved his hand, and the Indians 
shouted their admiration. 


On reaching home, Virginia, quite eggited by 


the wonderful adventure, related it to her friends, 


who, very much alarmed on her account, forbade 
her leaving home again on so wild an excursion. 
In the course of a week a present of some game, 
and a curiously woven basket filled with fruit, 
was left at thie house of Mrs. Hammond by some 
of the tribe to which the Indians belonged.’ Vir- 
ginia.was delighted with this token of their good 
feeling, and confident’ that she should renew 
the acquaintance ‘of her dark-browed friends. 
Her love of adventure and daring spirit, which 
feared none’ but immediate danger, would have 
’tempted her aghin to’ the cave; but the variety 
of company which she had met in a place before 





considered spibrttfllnct) seéluded, prevénted’ her. 
Tt‘was soon asvertained that the Tniiat was shot 
for sénie ‘provocation by'a soldier froin Piwtts: 
burg, but the affair was batistictorily terminsted! 
without farther bloodshed. 

The next week after this occurred, Baty; who 
had’ been ‘ill and confined to the house for some. 
weeks, beitig able to accompany he?,' Virginia 
rowed him ‘down ‘to the cave, ahd left hit lying 
on the grass at the foot of the’ cliff; while she 
climbed up to get for him a fine tuft of flowers 
which grew in an dimost inaccessible place overé 
hanging the water. Before’she was ‘half way up, 
hearing the rustling of leaves she looked around, 
and there, eyeing her with wondering gaze, sat 
a young Indian gir}, her tiny pérson poised tipon 
a rock, and her whole figure thrown’ forward’ in 
an attitude of grace. When she saw that she was 
observed, letting herself down by clinging ‘to the 
shrubs, she soon stood on a shelving rock by the 
side of Virginia: - 

The two girls gazed at each other ws few mo- 
ments in admiring silence, then’ yielding td the 
irresistible merriment playing in their roguish 
eyes, laughed outright till the cliffs rang with 
the melody. Then the Indian came nearér her 
companion; presséd her lips to her hand, touched 
with her little brown palm the bright cheék of 


‘Virginia, passed it gently over the braids of her 


luxuriant hair; and curiously examined her dress.’ 
Virginia in turn, while submitting to this inspec- 
tion, was admiring the full, symmetfical form 
of the dark maiden, very beautiful indevd in its 
rounded proportions. Her long, straight black 
hair was adorned with beads, and a head-dress of 
small shells; bracelets of the same clasped ler 
arms; and the short tunic which she wore was 
embroidered, as were her moccasins, with ‘poreu- 
pine quills and beads. 

They attempted to coriverse, and Virginia found 
to’ her delight that her companion could make 
herself understood in English. Her hame’ was 
Talula; she was the daughter of the sachem of 
the tribe, and the wounded man was her brother; 
she had come every afternoon for a week to the 
caye, to bring to her pale-faced sister a gift of 
wampum, and the feathet's of some rare bird. 
After explaining this, and presenting her humble 
offering, Talula was about to depart; but Vir- 
ginia, anxious that Harry should see the Forest 
Queen, tempted her down to the foot of the cliff 
to look at her bark canoe. Then’she waved her 
hand; and with a low, bird- like whistle darted 
away, and was lost to” view around a projécting 
rock. 

This acquaintance with the Indians, romantic 
and delightful as it was to Virginia, was a source 
of constant uneasiness to Mrs. Hammond. Almost 
daily from that‘time the two girls met somewhere 
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whistle, was. heard in the garden, at which signal 
Virginia, would. leave book, or. work, or. visitors 
to. meet. Talula, Presents were brought. occa; 
sionally by some of the tribe, and their gratitude.’ 
and, admiration.knew no boundgs.. They almost 
worshipped the spirited beauty. On one oceasion 
they even insisted upon carrying her off te an 
encampment which they had a few miles west. 
Virginia promised ,to,go, and having won a fre- 
luctant permission from Mrs: Hammond, she and 
Harry spent two days with the Indians, She 
went in her fanciful hunting-dress with her bow’ 
and arrows, and by her.skill won smiles'of admi- 
ration from the graye old menof the tribe. They 
placed her in a gay canoe, and as she guided it 
along the Saranac, from the shore they watched 
her with shouts of joy.- The women’ brought 
flowers. and placed them with childish delight i in 
the braids of her.rich, dark hair; they. cased her 
feet in moccasins like those of Talula, and wound 
9 necklace. of delicate. shella around her neek. 
When in. her funciful costume she stood beside 
Talula, scarce taller in height, and but a few 
shades lighter in complexion, she seemed rather 
a child of the forest than a maiden of a different 
race. The Indians clasped the hands of the; 
two girls, danced in a circle around them, and * 
christened Virginia the ‘‘Rayen’s Wing,” her 
dark-browed sister the ‘‘ Forest Queen.” 
Virginia did not lack for other admirers than 
the children of the forest, and among them was 
the young Englishman whose acquaintance she } 
had made in @ manner 30 romantic.. He took an 
early opportunity to gain an introduction to the 
family of Mr. Hammond, and attempted to win 
the attention of his charming niece; He was a 
Captain Proctor, of the British army, at that time 
absent on a furlough from his post in Canada. 
Showy, brilliant and lively in conversation, with 
@ dashing military air, which as well as his rich 
uniform, set,off an unusually handsome form, he 
at once made quite an impression upon the fancy 
of Virginia. His general knowledge, and a tone 
of brilliant, witty conversation, in which she could 
encounter him with his own weapons, made him 
an agreeable companion, and happy to meet with 
a change from the usual company at Mr. Ham- 
mond’s, she took the trouble, when. not otherwise 
engaged, to make herself particularly fascinating 
to the officer. But she was then .too girlish to 
annoy herself with love; and preferred her wild 
pastimes and the company of the “ Forest Queen” 
to the most eloquent -professions, or the most 
deyoted admirer. When at the close of her visit, 





the gallant captain, who was perfectly enchanted 
with: her, desired a. parting token for remew- 
brance; she gaily commended him to the last 
summer’s butterflies, and-left him. 
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Teer summer following that of Virginia's ads, 
out with, the Indians she spent at, the, sonth,. 
and two years. elapsed before she again visited 
Plattsburg. She found many changes, The tribe 


of Indians to which Talula belonged, the Onei 
had moved further south, to the valley .of: the 


Mohawk, nearer her own home, where several of 
them had twice visited her since her return from, 
the south. Her Cousin Harry was in England, 
and a new member had been received into her, 
uncle’s family in the person of Edward Warren, 
a young New Englander, somewhat 
with her aunt. He was just, througli a collegiate 
course, and now preparing himself for the pro, 
fession he had chosen under the direction. of 
Mr, Hammond, himself a plergymen of mat 
eminence. 

Silent, thoughtful and. studious; .young, War 


ren seemed to the quick eye of Virginia to be’ 


strangely deficient in energy, spirit and detep, 


mination, traits which predominated in her own 


cheracter, and which, of. all others, seemed 
essential to one of the other sex. Modest, 

conversation,.and reserved in manners, he waa 
exactly the reverse of her lively cousin and the 
dashing Proctor. She could but admire his finely, 


cultivated intellect, his taste and refinement, but‘ 


at the same time found herself seriously. regret- 
ting that such gentleness—she almost, thought 
weakness of character—should be united, with 
abilities so superior, Warren, deeply engaged 
in his studies, was of too dreamy and reflective 
a turn to be fully appreciated by the brilliant 
girl—and she was not a little, pleased at the 
arrival, in the course :of, the summer, of the 
devoted Procter of her girlish admiration. 


Each found the other much changed, Virginia. 


from a wild, wayward girl to a charming, high- 
bred and accomplished woman—Proctor more 
showy, self-conceited and superficial than ever, 
The contrast between Warren and this. officer 
was very apparent to Virginia; but somewhat 
piqued at the coolness and indifference of the 
former,gnd missing much her old friends, Harry 
and Tafa, she pérmitted rather than encouraged 
the Englishman’s attentions, and spent more time. 
than she otherwise would in his society. A love 
of admiration, anda slight disposition for coquetry 
had some influence in this companionship. 

At length being called to join his regiment, 
and prepare to take a new command in a detach- 
ment of troops just landed fiom Great Britain; 
previous to his departure, he offered his "hand 
and fortune to Virginia. He was promptly re- 


jected, but with such professions of esteem that, 


he still hoped at no distant day.to accomplish his 
object.. At a previous time, perhaps, his English 
birth and connections would not have occurred to 
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fer OTN but dissatisfaction had 
Wready‘been expressed at the tyrannical Measures 
of Gfeat Britain; 4nd Virginia’s patriotism, now 
fully aroused, would alone have saved her from 
this Yash and imprudent marriage. Next to her 
father she loved her country adoringly, with a 
fore amounting to a passion. She combined the 
Gelees: oom Cparian’ maison, With’: the: lofty 
pathusiasm of w Joan d’Are. . 

“Jhe winter immediately preceding the com- 
tieticement of hostilities, Virginia continuned in 
the family of her uncle. Since the disturbances 
‘wt Boston, occasioned by the attempt to enforce 
the Stamp Act, war bad been the constant theme 
‘of; discussion -at Plattsburg, which,’ situated so 


; sear the frontier, seemed destined to become the 


qoene of active warfare. “None were surprised 
st receiving intelligence in the April following of 
Aieengagement at Lexington. The very evening 
‘when-this ciroumstance was first made known at 
Plattsburg, a party of young people, assembled 
wthe residence of Mr. Hammond, were engaged 
in amusements when information was given ‘of 
the rebellion. Every other subject was at once 
dismissed, and the colonial troubles becoming the 
theme, an animated conversation ensued. — Vir- 
Yinia, ever ready to express her feelings in the 
‘gauide of freedom, was now intensely excited. Her 
(itek’ kindled—her eyes flashed with the fire of 
indignant spirit—her words were eloquent— 
dmpassioned—inspired. «In the wild enthusiasm 
‘of the hour, she regretted to a timid female friend 
‘that her sex prevented her taking the command 
of a band of gallant men in behalf of her country. 
*#And a glorious leader you would be, one 
whom soldiers would follow to the death,” was the 
fnvoluntary'exclamation of some one at her side. 

She started in astonishment, and blushing 
deeply, ‘met the eyes of the speaker, Edward 
Warren. More interested in him than she cared 
‘to°acknowledge even to herself, she had a thou- 
Wand times of late thought how nobly formed he 
‘teemed for a military leader. Just twenty years 
of age, with a tall, commanding figure, an open, 
‘manly countenance and graceful bearing, he 
would have won the love of those placed under 
his care, and made a fine appearance on the field. 
But the dark, dreamy eyes, the thoughtful re- 
serve of his character, and above all that lack of 
fire, spirit and daring were rather adapted to the 
life of a student than a hero. She had wished 
“most fervently that a portion of the lightning in 
her own soul could nerve and animate him, and 
now that wish seemed fulfilled. 

From that hour a great.change was apparent in 
young Warren. : The gentleness and benevolence 
of his character gave place to a spirit terrible as 
that of an avenging angel. » He found a congenial 
companion in Virginia, and together they talked 





with enthusiasm of ‘the futare, and lo d for. 
ward with eager hope to the day of their éoun- 
try’s freedom—a day to be preceded dark 
night of fear and diseouragements. one 
theme was a subject of the deepest interest, to 
both—the redress’ in their wrongs their greatest 
wish.. Warren engaged » band of young menof 
nearly ‘his own age, evéry one determined and 
fearless, and ready at any moment to preapegres 
selves under his command. 

War was everywhere the. constant.theme of 
conversation, Women talked of it at the loom 
and spinning-wheel—old ‘men by the fireside— 
and young men pledged themselves to the cause 
of freedom. - Preparations were being made all 
along the frontier—every day some outbreak was 
expected, Affairs were in this situation when 
the story of Bunker Hill was told throughout the 
land. The struggle was actually commenced. 

Young Warren’s picked company was one of 
the forémost in action; joined to the corps of 
riflemen under Morgan, they shared in the dan- 
gers of that awful day before the walls of Quebec; 
fought by the side of the brave Montgomery, and 
closed around him when he fell. The disasters 
‘which befel the soldiers under Arnold, the priva- 
tions and sufferings of that campaign im Canada 
are subjects of history. When at last after a 
safe retreat the worn and wearied army landed 
at Crown Point, Edward Warren obtained leave 
for a week’s absence to visit his friends at Platts- 
burg, and detail to Virginia Reed the events of 
the preceding months. Her welcome was such 
as a hero would ‘love—her. parting words, the 
country’s watchword—‘‘ Liberty or Death!” 





‘CHAPTER IV. 

Earxy in the winter of 1778, Virginia’s early 
playmate and cousin, Harry Hammond, arrived 
from England. His heart had been with his 
country, but prostrated by severe illness he had 
been unable to return. As soon as he could 
bear the voyage he took passage for America, 
and still too feeble to engage in active service, 
at the earnest request of Virginia took up his 
abode at the residence of his uncle. It chafed. 
his proud spirit much to be compelled to lead 
an idle life, while so many of his years were 
serving their country, and winning distinction in 
the army. \ He waited impatiently his returning 
health and strength, meanwhile contributing not 
a little to the interest of the now monotonous. 
life of Virginia. ’ 

Many of the immediate neighbors.of Colonel 
Reed were violent tories; and one, a Mr. Van 
Zandt, was his avowed enemy, taking eyery oc- 
casion to injure him, Colonel Reed’s -activity 
in aiding his countrymen had gained him .the 
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ill-will of the. loyalists, but no..man- possessed 
more tried and devoted friends. His house was 
frequently. kind.of hospital for the wounded, 
where they were attended with the, utmost kind- 
ness and hospitality... Nothing could exceed the 
gentlemanly and considerate treatment magni- 
fested toward every soldier. who came under his 
roof. .. It. became alsq the meeting-place in all. 
‘importantcounsels of the officers of the. Ameri- 
can army. Among those who frequently. passed 
® day there was. young Edward Warren, now 
stationed with his troop of mounted riflemen at 
@ postin the Highlands. 

Warren was not now, more than three years 
previous, the avowed lover of Virginia, He was 
deeply interested in, her, how deeply he was not 
aware until the arrival of Harry Hammond. 
Prue, he had heard her speak of him a thousand 
times as a sister -would of .a brother, of their 
early intimacy, and he was aware that during 
his absence she was in the habit of writing to 
him frequently, and receiving from him most 
eloquent letters. It had never until now occur- 


red to him that anything more tender than that } 


cousinly affection existed between them; but the 
arrival of Hammond produced quite a change in 
his opinion. 





s' 


day following that on whieh ‘the. former Place 
surrendered, Captain Proctor, who had received 
&. wound in the engagement, was, by his OWD.T 
quest, convéyed to the residence of Co 
By that gentleman and Virginia ‘he was treated 


with the utmost courtesy and attention until able 


to join his company. Harry,Hammond Was pary 


ticularly displeased at the presumption -of. th 


British officer, and still more so when his stay 
was prolonged after recovering from.his wounds, 

One evening while Harry and Virginia were 
anxiously conversing: upon the most advisable 
means of regaining Stony. Point, and) together 
planning » map of the strong posts by which 
communication might be Kept up between the 
different divisions of the American army, Caps 
Proctor sent up a mMessage,, desiring a- private 
interview with Virginia. -Harry, at oncé divining 
the subject, desired. her not to forget her devoted 
Warren, then absent ata post a few miles s the 
river, 

“You are aware that I look with no fous 
upon any person connected. with Bngland.”,, ») 

‘Possibly J may learn, you to regard, with 
favor, at least, one who claims to be of English 
birth,” said Harry. 

Virginia descended to her father’s heary,ciad 


Harry, though his inferior in strong mental } there found Captain Proctor walking the zoom in 
culture, surpassed him in accomplishments, and ; 


had a winning, almost boyish cordiality of man- 
ners particularly captivating. It was impossible 
that be could have an enemy, and equally im- 
possible that the generous, noble-minded Warren 
could harbor a feeling of resentment against any 
one, even if he belieyed him to be a rival. And 
after Harry’s arrival he half declared his feelings 
to Virginia, but she somewhat evasively deferred 
the subject until a future time, and from that mo- 
ment all confidence between them was at an end. 

Deeply pained at the estrangement which he 
had the discernment to perceive had been occa- 
sioned by his arrival, Hammond once attempted 

to draw from his-cousin an explanation of their 
* mutual position, but with the utmost caution she 
evaded him. He afterward, in conversation with 
Warren, introduced the name of Virginia, hoping 
.to win his confidence with regard to her, but that 
officer, with a haughtiness of manner unusual to 
him, changed the subject, and almost at the same 


instant mentioned his intention of soon going { 


south with Morgan’s corps of riflemen.. 

Affairs were in this position when the imme- 
. diate neighborhood of Colonel Reed became the 
_ scene ‘of hostilities, and events entirely unex- 
peeted followed each other in rapid succession. 
Toward the close of May, Sir Henry Clinton.had 
sent detachment from his army and taken 
the strong posts of Stony Point and Verplank, 


which the Américans had just fortified. _ The, 





some agitation: His object was in fact arenewal 
of his proposal for her hand. He was.as,cour- 


teously ‘as before promptly rejected... Proctor, ' 


doubly mortified, and forgetting in his chagrin 
the respect due to a lady, demanded in.the most 
ungentlemanly manner the reason. 

‘¢T will never wed a man who has taken up 
arms against my country in this unjust war.” 

“Not if by your marriage that war might be 
brought to a. speedy. termination ?”” 

“¢What do you mean?” asked Virginia, “se 
not. understand your language.” 

“You are aware,” said the Regtiduant vit 
some hesitation, ‘‘that I have a troop under my 
command, who only need my word to. induce them 
to fight for one country as readily as another, 
You are aware too that several posts. of import- 


‘atice to you are in our hands.” 


Virginia could listen with patience no longer, 
and asked in a very distinct tone, ‘¢ would’ you 
betray your own cause?” 43 

‘Men have done such’ things for a woman's 
love,” was the. evasive reply. 

“True, and won: thereby the everlasting con- 
tempt of the woman they professed to love,” 

The brow of the lover grew dark with anger. 

“I congratulate you, Miss Reed, upon your 
patriotism—if ali the women of America were 
made of such mettle.as you are, King, George 
might as soon attempt to bind the lightning as 
to subject this country.” ; 


lone} Reed, 
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| “ifhank+God that my’ countrywomen are like , the:might of mind hé surpasses ‘évery nan‘of his 
ccstniyiethaiciaty death to slavery.” age. His mild, blue’ eye,elear, keen‘ and calmj 


» Phe conference closed with these words. Virgi- 
nie returned to her apartment, and alike évading 
the malicious ‘questions.of. Harry, and banishing 
fhe -anpleasant ‘subject from her mind, was soon 
deeply: ryt in her plans eee: — 
Point.’ 


saingehdenhettdiaings wand ot een tet , 


this especial enterprise,” said Harry, ‘‘all- of 
them»men who.are not afraid to die, who are 


‘ready to storm the fort at the point of the bayo- 


net! /Only a few. were lacking for the enter- 
prise, and Edward Warren and five of his gallant 
= pledged themselves to join oy forlorn 


i “What, to throw his life away " exclaimed 
pene . 

You forget that he stood by the side of Mont- 
pater botbe the walls of Quebec. He has seen 


_‘ danger before now.” 


*) 4Ah;-yes, you are right, Harry, I would have 
him do so. But itis dreadful to know that those 
you love——” 

» “Finish. your sentence, pray do, Virginia, I 
thought you would tell me of this at some time,” 
stid Harry; then -pitying his cousin who. had 


so unguardedly spoken; he continued, “he has 
‘pledged himself to take the fort: or- die in ‘the 


attempt; with a few such men we do not fear.” 
» “You, Harry!” 
» “Yes, I have been too long inactive, cooped up 
in the house. like a woman—I can endure it no 
longer. Nothing is wanting now but better in- 
formation about the means of gaining access to 
the fort—if we could discover some better path.” 
'“Then,” said Virginia, after a moment’s 
thoughtful silence, ‘*I know of one who is fami- 
liar with every path about the fort. You recol- 
lect the ‘Forest Queen.’ ” 

“ Ah,.yes, the bright-eyed Indian girl who used 
to row with you on Lake Champlain.” 

“She spent her childhood among these hills, 
and her tribe has come back once more to an 
old ericampment a few'miles above here. I saw 
my dark-eyed sister only a week since; I will 


engage that she shall be your guide.” 





- 


CHAPTER V. 

Ow the night of the fourteenth of July, five 
men met in the library of Colonel Reed. 

Glance at them as they are grouped around 
the table, forytwo of them: are leaders of the 
army,.and the; others as brave men as.ever met 
the enemy. Foremost among them stands one, 
first in nobleness of soul—first throughout the 
land. His form, taller and more majestic than 
those around: him, towers above them even as in 





has a firmness and steadiness’in its gaze, before 
which men(quail im the day of battle—his high, 
broad brow weara:the serenity of a man at all 
times self-collected’ and prepared for any trial— 
his whole countenance is. oommposed - gan 
even to serenity, : 

By his side stands @fine-limbed man of thirty: . 
four, unlike him in personal appearance -and in 
character: Fierce,‘fiery and’ daring, his’ impétu- 
ous soul betrays itself in every flash of his dark, 
hazel eyes, in‘ every muscle of his. handsome 
countenance: His:whéle frame is quivering-with 
excitement—his dark brows are knit together— 
his lips compressed. He is ready for any emer- 
gency, daring enough to engage im any enter- 
prise; and deserves, as he has received, the 
appellation of «‘Mad Anthony.” - 

‘At a little distance, watching eagerly the face 
of, the commander, is the: brave Fleury ;: by his 
side, in strange contrast to his bronzed face and 
hardy-looking form, stands young Warren; slen- 
der and delicate in figure, yet nobly proportioned, 
his countenance ‘‘like that of a Grecian warrior,” 

Presiding at the. council is Robert. Reed, his 
brow wrinkled—his hair slightly silvered—his 
whole manner calm,'steadfast and thoughtful; 
his left hand supports his head as he listens to 
the words of Wayne; the right was shot away 
more than twenty years before, while defending 
his beloved:companion, Washington. 

The enterprise upon which these men were 
deliberating was a dangerous one, and one’ re- 
quiring men of iron nerves; the storming of 
Stony ‘Point, a bold bluff projecting over’ the 
Hudson, washed by it on two sides, and rendered 
almost unapproachable on the land side by a 
broad morass, strongly fortified, and garrisoned 
by six hundred tried soldiers, under the tom- 
mand of one of the bravest officers of the British 
army. It was of the utmost importance to the 
Americans, as it was considered ‘‘a remote out- 
post of the stronger fortress of West Point,” and 
was one of those posts. by which communication 
was’ kept up between the eastern and southern 
divisions of ‘the army. Since it had been in the 
possession of the British, the people on the oppo- 
site side of the:river had been compélled to make 
a circuit of forty miles to communicate with those 


below. Washington had several times reconnoit- 


ered it from‘some of the neighboring cliffs, and 
“‘Mad Anthony,” who was ready to head the 
enterprise, had examined every,path leading to 
it from the land, and determined to attempt it 
on the following night. As yet no.correct infor- 
mation could be gained of the garrison except by 
a deserter, and this convinced Washington that 
the place was almost impregnable, but Wayne 
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declared: himself -ready to lead lis devoted men 
boldly up in broad daylight. 

While these men sentie somvegsing sogether, the 
door of the library opened, and Harry, Hammond 
entered, acconipanied by Virginia Reed ard the 
“Forest Queen.” Brieflystating that the Indian 
girl kriew of .a path leading: to! the very. foot of 
the cliff, and would guide any one:of their num- 
ber there that night, he respectfully wage the 
decision. ~~. 

. ‘Washington hesitated at the romantic propo- 
sition; Wayne professed himself ready to follow 
her, and the cautious Fleury asked who would 
insure'the fidelity of the Indian girl. 

«+I will answer for her a said Vir- 
ginia, modestly, but firmly. 

Talula had stood in silence durig the con- 
versation, with hands meekly crossed upon her 
bosom, and eyes downeast, bat as she compre- 
hended the words of the speaker, a-rich crimson 
suffused the clear brown of ‘her complexion,:and 
‘with lips half-parted she stepped eagerly forward, 
but meeting the eyes of so many strangers shrunk 
. back abashed to the side of Virginia. 

“Talula is true, and a-friend to the /.merieans, 
‘and will conduct you safely te Stony cata, if 
will trust to her guidance.” _' 

«« J will follow her,” said Wayne. 

Warren and Hammond immediately: comet 
accompanying them. As Talula heard the last 
mention his intention of going, her eyes lighted 
up with such pleasure that Virginia glanced in 
‘astonishment from one to the other. 

Assthey left the library, Harry in passing Vir- 
‘ginia observed to her in a low voice,but suffi- 





ciently loud to -be heard by his companions, «| 
hope you will not retire uhtil after my: returns 
> T wish EPR ANaNtecRNN Re epereceneryn 
you.” 1 

‘Warren, aware ef the pesil-dttending the enter. 
pulsator come to the residence of Colonel Reed, 
with ‘the! intention of having an interview with 
Virginie; but, hearing this remark, he took a-cold 
teave of her, presuming that he should not again 
see her. In case:he did not.fall on the ensuing 
night, he had decided to :jein the meng of “tlie 
army atthe south, 

Tabula, with the eantious omy of an ining 
led the way along a..narrow path by the river, 
and continuing for'three miles, at length entered 
a thicket of alders, which, judging from theit 
thick branches tangled and intertwisted, hat ndt 
been passed by man.or beast for years: The 
young men tore them apart, and carefully thread. 
ing the intricate way; they found themselves on 
the borders of a morass, beyond which wes.an 
abbates of hewed trees and other obstacles to 
prevent their approach:” Talula preceded them 
through the damp and muddy reeds, and-all soon: 
stood at the very foot of the dark rock looming 
up against the starry sky like some oid: castle. 
‘Along ‘the ramparts they saw the forms’ of the 
sentinels,.and:heard the call ‘<all’s well’”’ repeated 
as. they passed: .Wayne:silently gazed at thé fort 
towering above them, and thought of the awful 
carnage that the stars would look down\upon on 
the: night to come—of the dreadful loss of life 
that must take place:before the English banner 
eduld:be torn from the walls. 

(10 BE CONELUDED.) 
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PARADISE. 





BY T. H. CHIVERS, M.D., 





’ Tsou art where day is measured not by hours, 
Basking amid those ever blooming bowers, 
Beside the tivers of perpetual Spring 

. Adorned with,flowers forever blossoming; 
Where Spring continues throughout all the year, 
And Winter never comes as it does here; 
Where morning breaks, but not to pass away, 

’ And evening comes, but not to end the day; 

_'Where all possess one harvest of delight, 

And one eternal day that-has no night; 

And where the rivers are like streams of song, 
Flowing in crystal purity along | 

The islands of sweet spices to the'sea 

Of their own birth in waves of melody. 

And as the Hindoo, hearing of sweet sounds, 





Thinks of that Paradise where joy abounds,. 
And where he lived, in pre-existent state, 

A spiritual being—thy dear form doth wait 
Upon my memory like some gentle bird 
Singing the sweetest. song ear ever heard, 
Making its downy bosom soothe the pain 

That thou didst calm with thy dissolving strain 
For as the stars are music-notes of light 
Writtén by Ged upon the page of night, 

That sing to thine own music while they shine— 
So thou dost sing to this fondheart of mine.’ 
And as an angel treads from star to star, 

On steps of light, to some’ bright world afar— 
Further than man’s mortality can gee— 

I tread the harmonies of thought to thee. 
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, But I’m not much surprised at Mary Hinton’s 








,. » CHOOSING A HUSBAND, 





BY ELLEN ASHTON, 


& 





ried?” ' 

The speaker would have been very lovely, if 
somewhat scornful expression had not marred 
‘her beauty. She was about nineteen, and attired 
in the costliest style. Her remark was addressed 3 
tow young lady about her own age, on whom she} 
was making @ morning call. 

* Whom to?” said her'friend. 

» #Oh! to some nobody, as might have been ex- 
pected. His name is James Brown. Horribly 
plebeian, is it not? And, worse than all, he is a 
whechanic.” 

wt don’t see that his business is a very serious 
ebjection, provided it furnishes him a sufficient 
income. _ The great point in a husband, I should 
think, would be moral habits, industry, and tastes 
suitable to your own. As for Mary’s beau being 
#imechanic, why so was Franklin, and so was 
Roger Sherman.” 

“Pshaw! You’re always thinking of men-one 
reads of in books; tiresome people, I have no 
doubt, they all are, though people do call them 
great. But we are not talking of such. For 
my part I will marry no one but a gentleman, 
® professional man, or, at least, a merchant. 


jo #Anp so Mary Hinton is engaged to be mar- | 


; 





choice, after all; for her father was only a miller, 
when he first came here, rich as he is now.” 

Not long after this the fair visitor took her 
leave. Within six months the subject of her 
gossip, pretty Mary Hinton, was married, and 
became Mrs. James Brown. She and Isabel 
Graham had been acknowledged, by common 
consent, the two belles of our village; and when 
Mary married a house-carpenter, thriving though 
he was, Isabel was not the only one to declare 
she had thrown herself away. But Mary knew 
better. She had selected her husband out of 
nearly a score of, admirers, passing by ronal 
who were richer, to say nothing of being better 
looking ; but James was a dutiful son, had a cul-? 
tivated mind, and possessed firm religious prin- 
ciples. Marriage is a solemn affair, and so Mary 
felt it;.and when she came ta choose a aoa 








for life, she selected one who could be her coun- 
sellor and friend, rather than’ one who could 
merely amuse an idle hour.. With her ‘worth’ 
made the man.” She cared no more, therefore, 
for the condolences. of pretended friends like: 
Vou. XVIII.—14 


Isabel, on her unfortunate preference, than for 
the idle wind. ‘ 

Mary had been married scarcely a year when 
Isabel was led to the altar. The choice of the 
latter fell on Harry Stanley, an only son, and 
the inheritor of a considerable fortune. He was 
altogether the handsomest young man in the 
village. His ancestors, for at least three gene- 
rations, had lived on.their money, having owned 
several of the finest farms in the neighborhood. 
Harry had ‘been a spoilt child; and was now a 
selfish man. But of all this Isabel saw nothing. 
She looked only at the wealth, beauty, and fine 
connexions of her lover. The day she was mar- 
ried, she thought ‘more of her being the envy of 
half her acquaintance, than of the solemn duties 
she was so lightly assuming. 

Had she known, however, that Harry had been 
refused, two years before, by Mary Hinton, on 
account of his dissolute life, she would not have 
been so self-satisfied. But her ‘‘splendid match,” 
as she called it, completely turned her head. She 
passed Mary in the street without a recognition, 
being now too haughty to have a mechanic’s wife 
on her visiting list.’ Other old friends she treated 
in the same way. 

Botl of our village belles were now married. 
People speculated, according to their several 
tastes, on the choice each had made. The older 
and more judicious generally pronounced in favor 
of Mary’s selection; but the young and thought- 
less, with but few exceptions, considered Isabel 
the more fortunate of the two. 

When Mrs. Stanley had been married about a 
year, however, there hegan to be a rumor that 
her husband neglected her. He was known to be 
absent, for weeks at a time, without any osten- 
sible cause; and persons in the habit of visiting 
the city, said they met him there. He was gene- 
rally seen at theatres and taverns, and was thought 
to frequent more disreputable places. It was even 
whispered, though the rumor could not be traced, 
that he played at gambfing-houses, drank to ex- 
cess, and was fast dissipating his fortune. 

The latter report even came out in a more 
authentic shape. First one, and then another of 
the Stahley farms were mortgaged, and finally 
sold, yet the. demarid for money did not stop. 
Harry’s establishment, meantime, fell off mate- 
rially in splendor. The Stanley carriage, once the 
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wonder of the village, had grown tarnished and 
shabby; but no attempt was made to re-place it. 
The once shining livery was faded, but the coach- 
man received no new suit. Other unmistakeable 
signs of a reduced scale of expenditure, on the 
part of the Stanleys, were noticed, and ¢om- 
mented on. Isabel, it was remarked, no longer.; 
went out, and was always in low spirits: indeed 
she was just the one to feel acutely this decline 
in fortune. 

Meantime Mary’s prospects increased as fast 
as those of her old acquaintance declined. . Her 
husband was an excellent workman, a man of 
great, energy, and not without friends. By rigidly 
confining his expenditures within his means, he 
gradually increased the small capital with which 
he began life, until finally he not only had enough 
for the purposes of an enlarged business, but for 
profitable investment elsewhere. He now took 
contracts for building, bought vacant lots, and 
erected, on his own account, dwellings for sale 
or rent. As he was.a careful thinker his specu- 
lations were always judicious; and he soon began 
to be looked upon as a rising man. In his even- 
ings he studied architecture, and became in time 
such an adept, that, when a new town hall was 
to be built, the plan was left entirely to him. 
He also erected, for the congregation of which 
he was a mémber, a pretty little gothic church, 
which the bishop, at the next visitation, declared 
‘the best specimen of medieval architecture in 
the di ” This ess was attended of course 
by an enlarged scale of expenditure; and the 
Browns lived as well now as almost anybody in 
the place. 

Nor was this all. Mary’s tastes, and those of 
her husband were sympathetic; and they enjoyed, 
therefore, a measure of bliss rarely rivalled, 
Such a thing as a quarrel, it was said, had never 
taken place between them. Their children were 
handsome, healthy, well-behaved, and unusually 
intelligent. The home of Mary was, indeed, a 
Paradise on earth. ‘‘I was happy at my father’s 
house,” she was wont to say, ‘‘but, oh! how im- 
measurably happier I am now.” 

Let us now turn to Isabel. Bad as report 
made her. husband it did not tell half the truth. 
Stanley now spent three-fourths of his time in 
the city, and during the other fourth, when he 
was at home, was morose to the last degree.. He 
rarely went out in the village, but remained shut 
up in his house, where fis chief amusement con- 
sisted in drinking brandy to intoxication. Every 
day, long before nightfall, he became inebriated. 
Sometimes, in his drunken fits, he would beat 
his wife, the once haughty and beautiful Isabel; 
and she, too proud to confess- her shame to the 
world, was compelled to endure this ill-treatment 
in silence. 





ww 
Farm after farm continued to melt away, 
‘ Every fall, when Stanley went. to the city, he 
{ carried the price of many a broad acre with 
; him: every summer, when he returned, he came 
back with empty pockets, cursing his ill-luck. 
At last nothing was left but the old mansion in 
the village, and a solitary bit of meadow land on 
| as margin of the river. And now poverty, in 
‘its most grinding shape, fell upon Isabel. Her 
{ husband was away, and had left ‘her destitute of 
money: she had obtained credit at the stores ag 
long as the tradesmen would trust her; but at 
last this resource failed, and one bitter winter 
morning she was left, without food for herself 
or her children. 

The-servants had long since departed, except 
faithful old negro woman, who, in this extremity, 
went to a neighbor, secretly, to beg. That neigh- 
bor happened to be Mrs. Brown. Ever since 
Isabel refused to recognize her old friend, there 
had been: no intercourse between the families, 
and thus, although Mary now lived in a hand 
some mansion, close to the Stanleys, she knew 
little, except by rumor, of her former rival., She 
was shocked inexpressibly when she learned the 
destitution of Isabel, but aware of the pride of 
her old schoolmate, she did not venture to goin 
person to relieve her: she contented herself with 
giving the old negro servant as much provision 
as she wished, telling her to come for more when 
that was gone. 

For several weeks Mary continued secretly to 
support the Stanleys. At last, one tempestuous 
morning, the post-master’s boy was seen to knock 
at the door of the Stanleys, as if the bearer of 
important intelligence; and, soon after he left, 
shriek after shriek was heard rising: from the 
house. In this emergency Mary, overlooking 
all considerations of etiquette, rushed into her 
neighbor’s, where a scene of unparalleled misery 
met her sight. 

Mrs. Stanley was on the floor in violent com 
vulsions, with her children weeping around her. 
The old negro woman knelt at the feet of her 
mistress, nearly paralyzed with terror, wringing 
her hands, but offering to do nothing, letter 
lay near Isabel, and this Mary took up, as likely 
to afford the ‘only clue to this terrible and fatal 
spectacle. 

“Yes, dat’s it, Missus’ Brown,” said* the.old 
negro servant. ‘It all come. of dat wicked 
letter. Ole Hannah can’t read, or she know, 
afore dis, what de matter. Spose it something 
about, massa, for missus only open de letter, 
when she scream out his name, and den fall in 
convulsions. De Lord’bless us, what we do?” « 


The suspicions of the faithful servant proved 
correct. On'perusing the letter, Mrs. Brown 





found—horriblé to relate—that Mr. Stanley, 
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two days before, after losing his last cent at a 
gambjing-table, had committed suicide. 

We hasten to the end of this ‘‘owre true 
tale”? Mrs. Stanley never recovered from the 
shock which her pride suffered in being the wife 
of asuicide. She died the next day. 

Her children were adopted by their relatives, 
and a few friends who commisserated their help- 
less condition. Mrs. Brown herself took the 
youngest, an infant of only six months old. 

Mr. Brown is now one of the wealthiest real- 





estate owners in his neighborhood. Several of 
the Stanley farms have conte into his possession 
by purchase, and it is intention to give one to 
the poor orphan his wife has adopted. 

In one of the most eloquent members of the 
present Congress, the once despised mechanic 
may be recognized. His career shows how much 
more valuable sterling worth is than empty show, 
a fact all should remember in Cuoosina a Hus- 
BAND. 





CHRIST AT BETHESDA’S POOL. 





BY E.G. 


ADAMS, 





Sort rosy light fell o’er Bethesda’s pool, 
Crims’ning its silv’ry waves with brightest sheen, 
As morning daily dawn’d and Sol rode forth, 

Torn from the dark embrace of night, and cloth’d 
In all his majesty, as king alone 

Of Heaven’s wide embrasure bright and blue. 
Yet as the morning dawn’d with light and joy, 
The night of sickness dank and dark hung o’er 
That group of men, of women, children whom, 
Disease full foul had mark’d with grief and woe, 
Which neither sun, nor light, nor aught could heal. 
But one among that ghastly number seem’d 

Of life scarcely possess’d, and any who 

Perchance but for a moment gaz’d upon 

His countenance, all worn away with grief, 

Would not have thought that such a death-like mass 
Of human nature could contain the life, 

Which morials claim as dearest of the dear; 

Save for the lone, low murm’ring sound of grief, 
Which ever and anon stole forth, as if 

His breath had muster’d all its ling’ring pow’r, 
Yet with united forces could but bring 

One sigh as trophy of its victory. 

And still he liv’d, and gaz’d, yet scarcely gaz’d, 
As if while half his sight beheld the earth, 

The other saw imagination’s realm; , 

For when along his side there chanc’d to pass 
Some human form in rich attire array’d, 

He thought he saw the angel’s robe, which swept, 
With its bright folds, the healing waters o’er: 
And then he’d struggling strive, yet strive in vain, 
And senseless sink upon his couch again: 

Then turn his eyes within his lonely soul, 

Which, all deserted, seem’d disdainfully 

To loathe its very self, and wish that it 

Might with his.vile corrupted body die. . 


See yonder Heav’ns! From out a crimson cloud 
Bursts forth in bright, seraphic beauty deck’d— 
Cloth’d in a drapery as white as snows 
Which crown the acme of high Lebanon— 

An angel form, on the enraptur’d gaze 





Of that heart-stricken and unhappy group, 

All press’d intent to step within the pbol, 

Whose healing art but one alone could elaim; 
And he was a pale boy, who when he saw 

The angel pressing through the crimson clouds, 
Look’d not again, but darting through the waves, 
Rose with a beauty, which the fairest child, 
Which Natare richly decks, could not surpass. 


Poor Amri lay the while upon his couch, 
Rack’d o’er with pain, struggling in vain to rise; 
But when with one long, fixed stare he saw 
The lovely boy, all heal’d, arise, and then 
The angel in a cloud of flame mount up, 

He clog'd his glassy eyes, and long’d for death. 


’T was eve: the sun, already sinking fast 
Behind the hills, ting’d with his mellow light 
The fleecy clouds, which lovely seem’d to form 
Adown the azure skies a pathway bright. 

The evening breeze blew blandly o’er the fields, 
Fanning the blushing cheeks of maidens fair, 

As ’mid their jetty locks it gambols play’d, 

And exil’d with a breath the solar heat. 

Though joy flow’d into many peaceful hearts, 
Though mirth beam’d forth from many love-lit eyes, 
And all around seem’d fraught with purest bliss, 
Gladness e’dn came not to poor Amri’s breast. 
But as the short-liv’d laugh of those around 
Rejoic’d at the cool breeze—fell on his ear, 
Within their midst one stood with god-like mien; 
While through the lashes of his Heav’nly eyes, 
Tears of sweet pity fell for Amri’s fate. 

All gaz’d intent upon his matchless form, 
Wond’ring what seraph had thus grac’d with tears 
Forgotten Amri’s ling’ring, dying breath: 

When, lo! he spoke in richest music’s tones— 

“ Wouldst thou be heal’d, and joyful live again?” 
At these kind words e’en from a stranger’s mouth, 
So full of good-will, and so mix’d with love, 

Amri upturn’d his eye, with doubt opprest 
Whether his ear had heard aright; and when 
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Christ’s beaming countenance he saw, he smil’d, 
Yet faintly smil’d, for life was ebbing fast; 
Then gasping, spoke in fainter accents still— 
“No one would bear me to the troubled pool, 
When the bright angel rous’d its tide to foam; 
But some more happy one than I was heal’d, 

By stepping first into its tossing waves.” 


aaa ta aol 


He ceas’d, and Jesus spake in sweetest words, 
Which angels smiling heard, and joyous prais’d—~ 
“ Arise, thy couch take up, and go in peace.” 
When lo! at once, throughout his bloodless veing 
Enliv’ning blood infus’d its strength and power; 
And he arose, the young and beautiful, 

And bore his couch away; for he was heal’d. 


¢ 





AMBITION. 





BY J. K. HOLMES. 


I once in youth an off’ring made 
At Fame’s cold shrine, with bended knee, 
The calm stole off, the wild delay’d, 
And left a ling’ring blight on me; 
On me, through shadowy years that move 
My kindred to that voiceless place, 
Where icy lips no more reprove, 
And death and dust are face to face. 


My musings in the midnight grove 
Gave care the empire o’er my brain; 
By day the will that bravely strove 
Strove on to find it’s strugglings vain. 
Far down the disk of years to be 
Wild Fancy heard loud echoes break, 
Bright gala days were there for me, 
And stormy throes the mighty make. 


When others soared on Pleasure’s wing 
Nor weary left their fearless flight, * 





No hopes, no heart had I to bring, 
Nor words well weighed to woo delight. 
Silent I sat, my acts were tame, 
None sigh’d for me, nor I for them; 
I turn’d from guests that throbbing came, 
Their tongues might praise, if not condemn, 


Youth found my fancies far too old, 
Age turn’d from thoughts too mild to share, | 
Wealth weary watched, or calmly cold : 
Left fever’s lips for ones all fair! 
When Fashion turn’d her eye, no light, 
No meaning but disdain appear’d, : 
All friends and friendships, fast took flight, _ 
To leave me lonely, rude and fear’d. 
I paused—ah! ‘how could I abide 
The air where youth had turn’d to waste, 
Or love that fruit whose fair outside 
Has gall for lips that dare to taste. 








FEATHER FLOWERS. 





BY EMILY HERRMANN. 


THERE came, in a Summer morning, 
A bright little humming-bird, 

Its wing in the sunlight glancing 
Where cypress tendrils stirred. 


It there, for a dainty breakfast, 
*Mong the crimson blossoms sought, 

When a cat, from the beds below it, 
Our beautiful stranger caught. 


In Summer, and Spring, and Autumn, 
I know of a great old oak, 

Where, heard in the early morning, 
Are sounds as of mill-wheel’s stroke. 


We wonder and wake from slumber, 
With dreamily opened eyes, 

See clouds, with a sound like thunder, 
Where the trooping blackbird ‘flies. 


Then ‘woe to the farmer’s wheat-shock, 
And woe to the new-sown field; 





For both, to the sable reapers, 


Their daily stores must yield. 


Now here are the robes of the blackbird, 
And here is the glancing wing, 

That shone through the apple branches, 
Where their owners came to sing. 


And here, in my Winter garland, 

*Mong “honesty” flowers, are wrought 
The plumes of the poor little stranger 

In our cypress meshes caught. 


They shimmer in evening twilight 
When we gather about the fire, 
And round red apples are gleaming 

And crackling flames leap higher. 


A kindly thought, for the orphans 
Bereft in their cedar-tree— 





i ' A kindlier still for the gentle one 


Who fashioned these flowers for me! 
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JULIA WARREN. 
A SEQUEL TO PALACES AND PRISONS. 





BY ANN 8. 


STEPHENS. 





[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 168. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

T witt not give the entire evidence of Julia as 
she uttered it in detail, because most of my readers 
know already the events which she related; I 
have attempted no melodramatic effect by an 
effort at mystery. The truth which that court 
oould not know is already made manifest to those 
who have followed my story up to this point. 
When questioned if she had known the deceased, 
Julia answered that she had seen him three times 
inher life. Once upon a wharf near the Battery, 
where she had wandered with flowers and fruit 
which she wished to sell. He then purchased a 
few of her flowers, and presented them to a lady 
who had left a southern vessel with him but a few 
moments before. She described how he had driven 
away with the lady at his side, ‘and said at that 
time she never expected to have seen him ‘again. 

“But you did see him again,” said the ex- 
amining counsel. ‘Tellus where and how?” 

“It was in October, the night before he—-be- 
fore he died, I was going up town with some 
flowers which a lady had ordered for a ball she 
gave that night. It was rather late when I 
started from Dunlap’s, and I walked fast, fearing 
to lose 'my way after dark. This man saw me 
as I was passing a house with a flower-garden 
in front, and a pretty fountain throwing up water 
among the dahlias and chrysanthums; I was out 
of breath, and walked a little slower just then, 
for the water-drops as they fell were like music, 
and everything around was so lovely that I could 
not find it in my heart to walk fast. I did not 
stop; but Mr. Leicester saw me and wanted me 
to sell my flowers. I told him no; but he would 
have them, and almost pushed me, basket and 
all, through the gate and into the house.” 

‘‘Well, what passed in the house?” 

“He took me up stairs into a chamber, and 
there I'saw the same lady that was with him on 
the wharf, alone, and dressing herself in some 
beautiful clothes that lay about. She asked me 
to help-her, and I did. She took some of my 
lowers for her hair and her dress. I was ina 
great hutry, and wished to go, but she begged 


3 me to stay a few minutes longer, and I could not 
refuse. After she was dressed, we went down 
stairs, and this lady was married to Mr. Leices- 
ter in a room below. ‘The wedding seemed like 
a funeral; the lady cried all the time, and so did 
I. When it was all over they let me go, and I 
catried the rest of my flowers to the lady who 
had ordered them. It was getting late when I 
went back; I lost my way; a gentleman stood 
looking into a window at the corner of some 
street; I asked him to tell me the way home 
without looking in his face; he turned. It was 
Mr. Leicester; he would go home with me; I did 
not like it, and would rather have been “lost in 
the streets all night; but all that I could say 
against it did no good. He followed me home, 
down’ the busement steps, and to the door of 
grandfather’s room.. There was no light in the 
room; and while grandpa was kindling a match 
Mr. Leicester went away. Ido not know how, 
but when the candle was lighted I looked round 
‘for him, and he was gone!” 

“Did you tell your grandfather that he had 
followed you?” 

“Yes, I always tell-grandfather everything!” 

**So you told him that this man had followed 
you home against your will?” 

“Yes, I told him.” 

‘¢Was he angry?” 

“‘My grandfather never is angry!” 

“But what did he say?” 

‘Nothing particular. He kept his arm around 
me a good while I remember as I was warming 
myself, and seemed to feel mournful about some- 
thing. He ‘asked several questions about the 
man, how he looked, and what he said.” 

‘¢ And was that all he said or did?” 

“No. He prayed for me that night before we 
went to bed more earnestly than I had ever heard 
him before. I remember, he asked God to pro- 
tect me from harm, and said that he was old, so 
old that he was of no use, and well stricken in 
years. It was not the first time I had heard him 
say this, but that night I remember well, for it 
made me cry!” 
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‘¢When was the next time you saw Mr. Leices- 
ter?” 

Julia grew pale as she replied to this question, 
and her voice become so faint that she could 
scarcely be heard. 

‘<I saw him the next morning!” 

**At what hour?” 

“I do not know exactly; but we had just done 
breakfast when he came into the basement where 
we lived, and attempted to speak with my grand- 
father!” 

‘“‘Did your grandfather know him? Did he 
call Mr. Leicester by name?” 

- “He did not call him by name; but I think 
they must have known each other!” 

‘‘Why do you think so?” 

“Because grandfather turned so pale and 
looked so dreadfully; I never saw him look so 
before.” 

‘Well, what passed after he came in?” 

‘I do not know; he sent us both out of the 
room, grandma and me.” 

‘«Where did*you go?” 

‘¢Into the entry; we had no other place!” 

‘“‘Did you hear nothing after?” 

“Yes, the sound of voices, but no words; then } 


. Mr. Leicester rushed through the door, and out } 


to the area; we thought he was gone, but in a 
minute he came back and went into the base- 
ment again; we heard no words after that but a@y 





~ 





As the permission was given, she lifted her 
heavy eyes and turned them once more upon her 
grandfather—oh, what a world of anguish lay in 
that look. The old man answered it with another 
smile. She saw it but dimly, for her eyes were 
filling with tears, but its sad sweetness made 
her faint. She tottered back to the seat by her 
grandmother, leaned her head against the wall, 
and without a sigh or a motion became as in- 
sensible as the wall itself. 

It was strange, but the evidence of this young 
girl, strongly as it bore against the prisoner in 
fact, created a feeling in his favor with the 
jury, and disposed the crowd to more charitable 
thoughts of the old man who could make himself 
so beloved by a creature like that. As for Mrs. 
Gray, she absolutely sobbed till the chair shook 
under her all the time that Julia was speaking. 
But the grandmother sat motionless, only turning 
her eyes slowly from her husband to the jury, and 
from them to the judges, striving, poor creature, 
to gather some ray of hope from their faces. 

It was a strong proof of the influence which 
the truthfulness of this young creature had upon 
the court, that there was a good deal of legal in- 
formality permitted in the examination. She 
had been allowed to tell her story after her own 
gentle fashion, without undue interference from 
the lawyers; and for a little time after she left 
the stand there was a profound silence in. the 


heavy fall. We went in, Mr. Leicester lay on the } ’ crowd, as if no one could break, even by a whis- 
floor; grandpa was close by; there was blood } } per, the impressions which her evidence had left. 
about: but I-do not know anything else, my head: : This silence was broken by the prisoner, who 
grew dizzy; I remember clinging to grandmother : arose, all at once, and attempted to move toward 
that I might not fall.” his granddaughter. While all others were ab- 
‘* And this is all.you know?” sorbed, he had seen her head droop against the 
“Yes, it is all!” i wall, the heavy lids settle like snow-flakes over 
It is impossible to. describe the effect this | her eyes, and the color quenched around her 
young girl’s evidence produced upon the court. } } mouth. The sight was too much for him, and 
She did not weep or blush as most girls of her: he started up as I have described, but only to 
age might have done. The feelings that gave ; } feel the officers gripe upon his arm. 
her voice those tones of thrilling sadness, the } ‘*See, see, you have killed her,” said the old 
subdued pain so visible in her sweet counte- } } man, pointing with his finger to the insensible 
nance, Were all too strong and deep for these } , girl. ‘Let me go to her, I say—one minute— 
more common manifestations. You saw that this } only a minute! No one else can bring her to life!” 
young creature was performing a solemn duty,} The officer attempted to resist the old man. 
when she stood up there to testify against the! ‘Sit down—sit down,” he said, “it disturbs 
being whom she loved better than anything on} the court. She shall have care, only be quiet.” 
earth—that the single hour which she occupied } The prisoner resisted this friendly violence, 
on the stand would leave behind it such mapnorion | and struggled. against the man with all his feeble 
as weigh upon the heart forever. Julia descended } ) strength. 
from the gaze of that crowd older at heart byten} ‘‘She is dead: I tell you it has killed her, poor 


years than ordinary events would have left her. } thing!—poor darling, she is dead!’’ he.repeated, 
Great suffering brings painful precocity with it. } and tears rolled heavily down his face.‘ Will no 
It takes but a few moments ’to harden iron into } one see if she is quite, quite gone?” 

As if in answer to this pathetio cry for aid, a 
young man. forced his way up from a corner of 


steel, but the fire is hot, and the blows hard which 
accomplish the transformation. 





The defence refused all cross-examination, and 
Julia was told that she might leave the stand. 


the room, where ‘he had stood all day regarding 
‘ every stage of the trial with keen interest, and 
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taking Julia in his arms, carried her to an open ; duced by a face ‘at once so stern and so beau- 
window. tiful. Certain it is; that a thrill of that respect 


|. “Give me water,” he said, to the officer; 
«there is some before the judge,” then turning 
toward Mrs. Gray, who, occupied by the pri- 
goner, had ‘been quite insensible to Julia’s situa- 
tion, he said abruptly, “*have you no hartshorn: 


; nothing about you, aunt, that will be of use?” . 


“Dear me, yes,” answered the good lady, pro- 
ducing a vial of camphor from the depths of her 
pocket, “I thought something of the kind might 
happen; here is the water too; there, her eyelids 
‘begin to move,” 

“She is better—she will soon be well,” said 
Robert Otis, turning His face toward the prisoner, 
who stood up in the midst of the court, looking 
after his grandchild with eyes that might have 
touched a heart of stone. 

“Thank you—thank you!” said the old man. 
Without another word he sat down, and covering 
his face with both hands, wept like a child. 

After a little Julia was led back to her seat, 
and Robert Otis withdrew into’ the crowd again: 
another witness was examined and dismissed. 
Then there came a pause in the proceedings. 
The witness’ stand was for a time unoccupied. 
The district attorney sat restlessly on his chair, 
casting anxious glances toward the door, as if 
waiting for some person important to his cause. 
The judge was just bending forward to desire 
the proceedings to go on, when a slight bustle 
near the door caused a movement through the 
whole crowd. Those persons near the entrance 
were pressed back against their neighbors by 
two officers in authority, who thus made a lane 
up to the witness’ stand, through which a lady 
passed with rapid footsteps, and evidently much 
excited by the position in which she found her- 
self. 

A whisper of surprise, not unmingled with 
admiration, ran through the crowd as this lady 
took her place upon the stand. She hesitated 
an instant, then with a graceful motion swep* 
the veil of heavy lace back upon her bonnet, 
and turned toward the judges. The face thus 
exposed had something far more striking in it 
than beauty. It was a haughty face full of 
determination, and with a calmness upon the 
features that was too rigid not to have been 
forced. Notwithstanding this, you could see that 
the woman trembled in every limb as she bared 
her features to the crowd. It was not the bash- 
ful tremor which might have brought crimson to 
the brow of ‘any female while so many eyes were 
bent upon her, but a strong nervous excitement 
which lifted her above all these considerations. 
The contrast of a black velvet dress flowing to 
her feet and fitted high at the throat, might 
have added somewhat to the singular effect pro- 


which strong feeling always carries with it passed 
through the crowd, and though she was strikingly 
‘lovely, people forgot that in sympathy for the 
‘ emotions that she suppressed with such fortitude. 
The rapidity with which she had entered the 
court, and the position which she took on the 
stand, prevented ‘a full view of her face to Mrs. 
Warren and Julia, but as she turned slowly to- 
ward them, in throwing back her veil the effect 

upon these two persons was startling enough. 
‘ The old woman half rose-from her chair, her lips 
moved as if a smothered cry had died upon them, 
and she sat down again grasping a fold of Mrs. 
Gray’s gown in her hands. It was the face she 
had seen in the carriage that morning! Julia 
; also recognized the lady with a start. It was 
‘ the woman who had purchased flowers of her so 
often, who had been so invariably kind, and whose 
fate had been so singularly blended with her own 
since the first day when she had purchased violets 
from her flower basket. = 

There was something startling to the young 
girl in this sudden apparition of a person, who 
had been to her almost like fate itself. At that 
solemn moment she drew her breath heavily and 
listened with painful attention for the first words 
that might fall upon the court. Mrs. Gray also 
was filled with astonishment, for she saw her own 
brother, Jacob Strong, enter the court, walking 
close behind the lady until she mounted the stand, 
with the air and manner of an attendant. ._When 
the lady took her position, he drew back toward 
the door and stood motionless gazing anxiously 
upon her face, without turning his eyes aside 
even for an instant. It was in vain Mrs. Gray 
motioned with her hand that he should approach 
her, all his senses seemed swallowed up by the 
keen interest in the lady. He had no existence 
for the time but in her. 

Of all the persons in the court-room there was 
not one who did not exhibit some unusual inte- 
rest in the womar placed so unexpectedly upon 
the witness’ stand, except the prisoner himself. 
He had been during some moments sitting with 
his forehead bent upon his clasped hands lost in 
thought, or it might be in silent prayer to the 
God who had, as it seemed, almost abandoned 
him. He did not look up when the lady entered, 
and not till the exantination had proceeded to 
some considerable ‘length was he aware of her 
presence. 

It was worthy of remark that the prosecuting 
attorney addressed this witness with a degree 
of respect which he had extended to no other 
person. His voice, hitherto so sharp and biting, 
took a subdued tone. His manner became def- 
ferential, and the opening questions, in which he 
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was usually abrupt almost to rudeness, were now 
rather insinuated than demanded. He waived the 
usual preliminaries regarding the age and name 
of the witness, and even apologized for the neces- 
sity which had compelled him to bring her before 
the court.. The lady listened to all this with a 
little impatience, she was evidently in no state of 
mind for common-place gallantries, and seemed 
relieved when he commenced those direct ques- 
tions which were to place her evidence before the 
court. 

«¢Mrs. Garden, that is your name, I believe!” 

The lady bent her head. 

“Did you know Mr. Edward Leicester when 
he was living?” 

A faint tremor passed over the lady’s lips, but 
she answered clearly, though in a very subdued 
voice, 

«Yes, I knew him!” 

‘‘ He visited at your house sometimes?” 

“Yes!” ° 

«¢When did you see him last?” 

“On the—*-” Her voicd became almost in- | 
audible as she uttered the date: but the lawyer ; 
had keen ears, and forbore to ask a repetition of 
the words, for her face changed suddenly, and it 
seemed with a violent effort that she was able to 
go on. 

“At what hour did he leave your house?” , 

“I do not know the exact hour!” 

‘*Was it late?” 

“Yes, I gave a ball that night, and my guests 
generally remained late!” 

“Did you observe anything peculiar in his 
manner that night? Did he act like a man that 
was likely to commit suicide in the morning?” 

It was half & minute before the lady gave any 
reply to this question, then she spoke with an 
effort as if some nervous affection were almost 
choking her. 

“T- cannot judge—I do not know. 
strange question to ask me!” 

“I-regret its necessity!” said the attorney, ; 
with a deferential bend of the head; ‘our object 
is,” he added, addressing the judge, ‘‘to show 
by this witness how the deceased was occupied 
during the night before his murder. 
it is the intention of the defence to claim that 
Edward Leicester killed himself., That it was a } 
case of suicide instead of the foul murder we will | 
prove it to have been. I wish to show by this } 
lady that he was a guest. in her mansion up to a : 








It is a 


late hour; that he joined in the festivities of a } 


Q 


ball, and. was among the most cheerful revellers 
present. I must repeat the question, madam— } 
¢ 


“No, I saw nothing!” She lifted cher eyes 
after this as if impelled by some magnetic power, 
and met those of ‘the tall, gaunt man who had 
followed her inte court. His look of sorrowful 
reproach seemed to sting her, and she spoke again 
louder and more resolutely. ‘‘There was noth- 
ing in the words or acts of Edward Leicester 
that night which warranted an idea of oriins 
nothing!” ‘ 

A faint sound, not quite a groan, but deeper 
than a sigh, broke from Jacob Strong, and he 
shrunk back into the crowd with his head droop. 
ing like some animal stricken with an arrow, and 
anxious to hide the wound, That moment; as if 
actuated by one of those impulses that seem like 
the strides of fate toward an object, the distrigt 
attorney said, as it seemed in the very wantoh- 
ness of his professional privilege, 

‘Look at the prisoner, madam. Did you ever 
see him before?” 

The lady turned partly round and looked to- 
ward the prisoner’s seat. The old man had his 
head bowed, for the sight of his insensible grand- 
child had left him strengthless, and she could only 
distinguish the soft wave of grey hairs around his 
temples, and the stoop of a figure venerable from 
age. 

‘Stand up,” commanded the judge, addressing 
the old. man—‘“‘stand up that the witness may 
look upon your face!” 

The old man:arose and stood upright. His 
eyes were lifted slowly, and met those of the 
woman which. were filled with ‘cold abhorrence 
of the being she was forced te look upon. 1 
cannot describe those two faces as their eyes were 
riveted upon each other: both were instantly pale 
as death. After a moment, in which something 
of doubt mingled with pallor, that of the woman 
took an expression of almost terrible affright, 
Her pale lips quivered; her eyes distended with 
wild brilliancy: she lifted one hand that shook 
like an aspen, and swept it across her eyes once, 
twice, as if to clear their vision. She attempted 


‘to utter no sound; the sight of that old man 
{ chilled her through and through, body and soul. 
{ She seemed freezing into marble. 

I believe ' 


The change that.came upon the prisoner was 
not less remarkable. At first there settled upon 
his face a look of the most profound astonish- 
ment. It deepened, changed, and as snow be- 
comes luminous when the sunshine strikes it, the 
very pallor of his features brightened. Affection, 
tenderness, the most thrilling gratitude beamed 


{ through their whiteness, and while her gaze was 


fascinated. by his, he stretched forth his arms. 


BESEREERER | 


did you remark anything singular in his manner | This scene was so strange, the agitation of these 
—anything to distinguish him from other guests?” | persons so unaccountable, that it held the whole 
You might have heard an in- 
{sect stir in every: part of that vast room. It 


The lady parted her lips, struggled, and an- ‘court breathless. 
swered, 
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_ geomed with every breath as if some ¢ry must 


burst from the old man—as if the lady would 
sink to the earth, dead, so terrible was her agita- 
tion. But the prisoner only stretched forth his 
arms, and’ it seemed as if this slight motion re- 
stored the lady to herself. Her face hardened, 
she turned away, withdrawing her gaze slowly 
as if the effort cost her a mortal pang. Then she 
answered, , 
.,{No, I do not recognize him!” 

‘Her lips were liké marble, and her voice so 
husky t that, it made the hearers shrink, but every 
word was clearly enunciated, . 


‘, The old man fell back to his seat: his arms 


dropped heavily down, he too seemed frozen into 





For a moment the witness stood mute and still; 
and then she started all at once, turned and de- 
scended into the crowd. ; 

Mrs, Warren, whom no one had observed during . 
this scene, drose from her seat as the lady passed 
and followed her. The crowd closed around them, 
but the old woman struggled through, and laid a 
trembling grasp upon the velvet dress that floated 
before her like the waves of a pall, The lady 
turned her white face sharply'round, and it came 
close to. that of the,old woman. A convulsion 
stirred her features; she lifted her arm as if to 
fling it around that frail form, then dashed. it 
down, tearing her dress from that feeble SraeP, 
and walked steadily out of the court. 

(20 BE CONCLUDED.) 
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_ My form is bent, my hair is grey; 

’ My eye is vacant, cold— | 

I cannot weep, I cannot pray 
For memories of old; 
The past—the past comes back again 
All darkly pictured on my brain: 
And days and déeds of other years 
' Will not depart for all my. tears. 


I loved her for her gentle face 
That.seemed to ward me all its grace: 
I loved her—for a starry beam 

Of sunlight was she to my dream: 

‘I loved her—for all close entwined 
Was soul with soul, though undefined. 


My heart was warm, my cheek was fair; 
I loved and was beloved; 
Memory feeds my dark despair, 
I cannot think unmoved: 
From her pure brow I smoothed the hair 
And pressed a tearful farewell there, - 
Then grasped my father’s sword, 
Which I vowed to bravely bear 
*Mid the recr’ant horde. - 


I fought—I came in after years 
With pageantry and trophied spears, 
To view once more the ivied walls 
Of my lone ancestral halls; 

To clasp unto my bosom one 

Whose being e’er had there a throne. 





+ 
My welcome was defiant arms, 
Another claimed Zadoah’s charms 
By vows long previous made; 
Pale grew my cheek, my soul went wild, 
My halls usurped, my love defiled— 
Despair my hopes repaid; 
They bound me in the dungeon keep; 
T could not pray, I could not weep; 
But fire consumed my brain 
As hell, till dark oblivion’s steep , 
My youth brought back again: 
Then I relived my early years, 
I laughed in joy, I cursed in tears gle 
My walls were pictured o’er with Spring, 
I heard the wild birds caroling; 
I felt within my ringlet hair 
A mother’s fingers twining there; 
And on my burning cheek and brow . 
I feel her kisses even now. . 


At length I woke—and where was I? 
My limbs were eat with chains; 
Darkness weighed on my weary eye, 

That felt unnumbered pains: , 
I gazed around—the earth was cold; 
My youth seemed near—yet I was old; 
Alas for life—my manhood’s passed 
‘ And I’m restored to light at last, 
Without the spirit to illume 
Such ghastly offspring of the tomb! 





THE MOUNTAIN BRIDGE. 


A WILD, wild scene among the hills! 
Rocks piled in masses high; 
A rude old bridge across the gulf; 
The torrent foaming by. : 
Vou. XVIII.—15 


A rustic group, as eve draws on, 
Wending their homeward way—_ . 
Ah! here is higher happiness 
, Than found in scenes more-gay.. B. F. 7. 





HAIR WORK.—NO. I, 





BY MLLE. DEFOUR. 





Or the various employments for the fingers 
suitable for our fair countrywomen, none is, 
perhaps, mote interesting than that which we 
’ are about to describe, viz: Hair-work; a recent 
importation from Germany, where it is very 
fashionable. Hitherto almost exclusively ‘con- 
fined to professed manufacturers of hair trinkets, 
this work might become a drawing-room occu- 
pation as elegant and as free from all the annoy- 
ances and objections of litter, dirt, or unpleasant 
smells; as the much-practised knitting, netting, 
and crochet, can be. A small handkerchief will 
at any time cover the apparatus and materials 
in use. By qehuiring a knowledge of this art, 
ladies will be themselves enabled to manufac- 
. ture the hair of beloved friends and relatives into 
bracelets, éhains, rings, ear-rings and devices, 
and thus ensure that they do actually wear the 
memento they prize, and not a fabric substituted 
’ for it, as-we fear has sometimes been, the case. 

To Prepare THE Harz.—Sort the tress, which 
is about to be used, into lengths, tie the ends 
firmly and quite straight with pack-thread, put 
the hair into a small saucepan with about a pint 


and a half’ ef water, and a piece of soda of the 


size of a nut, and boil it for a quarter of an hour 
or twertty. minutes; take it out, shake off the 
superfitious moisture, and hang it up to dry, but 
not near a fire. When'it has become perfectly 
: dry, divide it into strands containing from twenty 
" to thirty hairs each, according to the fineness of 
the hair or the’ directions given for the pattern 
. about to be worked; it must be observed that. 


’ . every hair in the strand should be of the same | 
length, and the strands should be all, as nearly 


as may be; of an equal length. Knot each end 
of each strand, then take the requisite number 


of leaden weights, weighing about three-quarters. 


‘or half an ounce each, and affix about a‘quarter 
of a yard of pack-thread to each of them; lay 
them down side by side on the table, and to the 
other ends of the pack-thread affix the strands 
of hair already prepared, knotting them on with 
& weaver’s or sailor’s knot; care must be taken 


all this time to prevent any entanglement or de-’ 


rangement of the hair. The other ends of the 
strands must now be gathered together, firmly 

‘tied with pack-thread, and then gummed with a 
cement composed of equal parts of yellow wax 

_ and Shel-lac melted together and well amalga- 
. mated, and then rolled into sticks for use. 


The wire elastic can be obtained at all goid 
wire-workers. The clasps, shaps, slides, and 
other things requisite for finishing off the various 
articles must be ordered from working jewellers. 
The mode of fastening them on is very simple; 


work with a sufficient quantity of cement to fill 
the hollow in the fastening or gold work prepared 
to receive it, inserting it while quite-hot and 


then carefully remgying any external portions of 
cement, if such thé be, with a penknife; taking 
care not to injure the work, or fray the hairs. 
The tubes and wires may be procured at a brass 
founder’s or large furnishing ironmongers; their 
ends must be ground down quite smooth, and 
they should-themselves be well polished ‘with fine 
scouring paper before being used. 

The- table may. be obtained of any turner or 
upholstering carpenter. It is composed of four 
round legs, with a circular top from the centre 


top of a tumbler; around this hole is a raised 
circle, about an inth high next the opening, and 
tapering down gradually to the flat of the table. 
In one side of the hole in the centre a small hook 
must be ‘inserted to hold the strands while the 
weights are being affixed, and while they are 


the eentre or balance weight; and then this hook 
supports the tube or wire until about half. a dozen 
rounds have ‘been worked, when the hair will 
itself support the tube. The legs of the table 
are inserted at the bottom into another circular 
piece of wood. These tables are generally made 
so that each part may screw into the other; this 
is convenient, as it admits of their being easily 
taken to pieces and put away, or packed for 
travelling. Some ladies put a curtain of colored 
silk fringed at the bottom, round the upper part 
of the legs, which gives a very pretty appearance 
to the table. It may be made of mahogany or of 
common stained wood; but it shold be polished, 
and must always be perfectly smooth. Leaden 
‘bullets, with an incision made in them to hold 
the thread, form a very good substitute for the 
weights; they should always be heavy enough te 
keep the strands of hair firmly and straightly 
extended, but not so heavy as to fracture the 
hairs: the ‘balance weight must be in the pro- 
portion of one to four of the outer or single 





it merely consists in covering ‘the ‘ends’ of the 


melting, and holding the work firmly until cool; : 


of which a round piece is cut off. the size of the — 


being arranged previously to the putting on of : 
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weights, for open plaits; and oné td six for fine 


and’ close plaits. ‘ 
The accompanying cut will exemplify the direc- 
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tions we are now about to give. To the tied and 
cemented cluster of ends attach a loop of pack- 
thread, and hook this on to the small hook in the 
hole in the’ centre of the table; then lift each 
strand gently and separately off, and arrange 


_ them all smoothly and evenly round the table in 


the proper order for working the pattern; this 


' done, affix the balance-weight (a collection of 


three or four similar to those attached’ to the 
strands) to the loop in the hole, and allow it to 
hang down exactly in the centre of that hole; a 
brass tube or wire of the requisite size for the 
pattern about to be worked must now be placed 


" inthe centre with one end of it resting on the 


hook whence the loop of pack-thread has just 
been taken, and ‘the work is ‘ready to bé com- 
menced; each strand having been first examined 
to see that no loose hairs hang about. ‘When the 
pattern is completed, the centre or balancé-weight 
must be detached, and then the pack-threads hold- 
ing the other weights should be gathered together 


‘and ‘cut’ off.. Afterward smooth the short ends 


of the strands of hair on the tube and tie them 
tightly down to.it with thread; then out off the 
cemented end, and tie those parts also down in 
the same way. Take the tube and immerse it in 
scalding water, and let it simmer there, with the 
hair-work on it, for about ten minutes; withdraw 


it, shake off the superfluous moisture, and hang. 
it up to dry, not too near a fire; when thoroughly 
dry, the work must be gently and carefully slid 
off the tube, each end separately cemented with - 
the before-mentioned composition, care .. being 


3 taken to gather up every hair;-and thé pattern 


will appear complete and ready to receive what- 
ever clasp, snap, or slide it is thought proper to 
affix to it. 

The table is very simple in its construction 
and costs a mere trifle; the chief thing necessary 
is that every part of it should be perfectly smooth, 
as the least roughness or inequality would be 
liable to tear the hair and thus destroy the even- 
néss and beauty of the work. There are two 
varieties of the table, the first, or “ladies’ table,” - 
étands about thirty-two or thirty-three inches 
high; the second stands nearly four feet high, 
and is used by the opposite sex. For our own 
part, we prefer the latter, for, although it may 
be more fatiguing to stand than to sit, more com- 
mand of the work is obtained} besides, ladies’ 
dresses, when sitting, interfere with and disturb . 
the weights and their respective strands, and if 
one stands to work at thé-small table for even a 
few moments, the fatigue of stooping is very 
great, : 2 

We will now proceed to give some of -the pat- 
terns. gig 
PATTERN For A CHAIN, 68’ Guarp.—For this 
pattern, sixteen strands, each consisting of about 
twenty hairs, are required. These must be ar- 


ranged in pairs on. the circle of the table, at 
equal distances, and so that‘the opposite pairs 
shall be in direct lines with each other, thus:— 
: Number them 
with a piece 
of white crayon 
chalk, as in the 
opposite dia- 
gram, and com- 
mence working 
as. follows: — 
Take up the two 
bottom ‘strands 
over fig.'1, and 
my remove them to 
the position of the opposite pair over the opposite 
fig. 1, bringing back that opposite pair to the posi- 
tion before occupied by those just removed. Pro- 
ceed then to the pair of strands over the right 
hand fig. 2, and‘in the’same manner lift them - 
into the places of the strands over the opposite 
fig. 2, and bring these latter back, Work those 
over fig. 8 and fig. 4° in the same mannet, lifting 
' those from tht right-hand side over to the left, . 
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and bringing the latter back. Then re-commence 
‘at fig. 1, and, repeat this pattern unti} the hair 
is worked up: remembering never to cross the 
strands, but simply lift them over gently. and 
without jerking from one side to the other, ; This 
chain may be worked in pieces of three or four 
inches each, and then ynited with gold slides, 
or in only two or three portions, or in one con- 
tinuous length; but this latter plan would re- 
quire the hair to be longer than we can usually 
obtain it, namely, from fifteen to twenty inches 
or more in length. It should be worked on.a 
brass wire of about the size of a No. 15 or 16 
knitting-needle. 

‘ PatTERN For A Bracetet.—Sixteen strands 
of. twenty-five or’thirty hairs each, according to 
the fineness of the hair. For this pattern the 
strands must be arranged in fours, and num- 

" bered thus:— 

Take the strand which lies on fig. 1, at the 
bottom of the diagram, and move it toward the 
left, and into the place of the next fig. 1 strand, 
lifting that and carrying it to the top of, fg] 1 
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strand, while this latter in its turn must be re- 
moved to the place of the right hand fi. 1 strand, 
which goes to fill the vacant place of the one first 
lifted at the bottom. Proceed now to jig. 2 of 
the bettom group, and work the strands num- 
bered 2 round in the same way, and in the same’ 


direction. The next strand to be raised is yig, ¥ 
of the bottom group, and this is to be worked 
in. the seme way, but in the opposite direotion, 


Tight, and into 
the place of 


. right of the ><, 
which in ‘its 
turn goes to the 
top, and the top 

“one to the left, 

: while that from 
the left hand 


group comes to 





in the same way and direction asthe threes: then 
re-commence at 1. 


‘and twos toward the left, and the threes and fours 
toward the right; always beginning from the bot- 
tom group. This pattern should be worked-on a 
brass tube of the thickness of an ordinary lead- 
pencil, or rather larger; and it looks very well 
over another and closer plait, such, for instance, 


gas the one we first described. Each must then 


be worked separately, and when finished and 
perfectly dry, the ‘smaller one should be passed 
through the larger, and the ends of the two ce- 
mented firmly together. For such purpose we 
should advise that the No.1 pattern should be 
worked on a larger wire, perhaps of the size of 


$a No, 10 knitting-needle. 
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RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO AN OLD FRIEND. 





BY JEREMY 


SHORT, ESQ. 





I atways liked a kiss, George, 
It’s better than champagne; 

For that, at times, is flat, George, 
And goes against the grain. 

But kisses all are brisk, George, 

’ —Ah! could you taste of Sue’s!— 

They never leave behind, George, 
The head-ache or the blues. 


Like spiritual things, George, 
Intoxicate they will. 
And yet tee-total folk, George, 
Sip of them to their fill! 
And toper-like, each one, George, 
Enjoys them with a smack, 
- And what is foul deceit, George, 





Tis done behind your back. 


They say, to rise in life, George, 
We can’t too soon begin. 

‘So man must early try, George, 
If skill in this he’d win. 

-.He might commence in frocks, George, 

And practice at a glass; ; 

And so, through spinsters prim, Apne 
Up to a rosy lass! 


Hard work, I know, ’t would be, Georgée.. 
But then the glorious goal! 
And things would be improved, George, 
They need it, ‘pon my soul! 
I’ve heard your lovers kiss, George, 
"As if they cracked a whip— 
It should be done, you know, George, 
‘Between a sigh and sip! 


viv: toward the © 


* strand 3 on the | 


the vacantijig. 3 at the bottom, Fig. 4 is worked | 


The point to be observed, is to move the ones. 
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‘té-her mother, one day on coming home from 


, feel these envious promptings in‘the heart. "If 


' boasted she had tasted éverything on the table, 





KEEPING A 


CARRIAGE. 





BY JANE WEAVER, 





“7 wise pa kept a carriage,” said Julia Nelson 


school. 

“Why; my child?” P F 

‘ “Because Mary Jones and Lydia Burroughs 
both have carriages to come for them when if: 
rains; and it makes’ one feel so'mean to sée one’s 
schoolmates riding home, while one has to tradge 
through the wet on foot. All the girls, and even 
the teachers think more of Mary and Lydia than 
of me, and the others whowe fathers don’t keep 
darriages. ” 

*T am sorry to see you so aesnenaettt yj ulia,” 
replied her'mother. ‘Your'words imply an‘en- 
vious disposition which I never beforé ‘suspected 
you to possess. Your father, my dear, is not 
able to keep a carriage, or else he would, at least\ 
if he thought it would gratify either you or me. 
We cannot control fortune always, and some are 
rich, and others poor, without any peculiar merit, 
or demerit. “But we can all exercise a contented 
epirit. We are far better off than’many of our 
neighbors; ‘and for: this we should be thankful. 
You ought to think’ of this, my child, when you 


you-would contrast your lot with those below, 
rather than with ‘those above, you would be far 
happier.” 

* *But, ma, you don’t know how hard it is to 
see the girls all pay court to Mary Jones and 
Lydia Burroughs, when I know they are no better 
than me. There’s’ Mary Jones, indeed, ‘a per- 
fect romp. And so ill-behaved too. Don’t you 
remémber, ma, at Mrs.. Townsend’s party, she 


and had a specimen of all the curious conféec- 
tionary wrapped up in one corner of her’ hand- 
kerchief. If I had acted so everybody would 
have called it rude. But Mary Jones can do as 
she pleases, and nobody finds fault with her.” 4 
“It does seem Hard, I know,” replied Mrs. 
Nelson, ‘but you will find life, my child, full of 
similar trials. It is useless to demy that riches 
cover a great many faults. ‘There are ‘always 
low-minded people willing to pander to the weak- 
nesses of the wealthy; but this does not’rénder 
vulgarity in the rich the more excusable. The 
really refined are never blinded to’thie fanits of 
the wealthy. Let it be your effort to merit the 
esteem of the good; and you will find yourself }se 





loved far more than those who are more fortu- 
nate in worldly gifts. You can then afford to 


4 despise the adulation which the weak pay to the 


merely rich.” 

This coriversation had a lasting effect on Julia. 
She was‘a sensible girl, and had an excellent 
heart, and by following her mother’s advice, she - 
soon conquered her great foible, envy. She grew 
up amiable, well-bred and intelligent. Without 
being strikingly beautiful, she had a pleasant face 
and a graceful figure; and she always dressed 
with taste, though economically. Her’ fathet’s 
comparatively limited means did not allow her to 
wear expensive articles, but in her simple white 
dress and pretty straw bonnet, she looked a thou- 
sand times loyelier than either Mary Jones or 
Lydia Burroughs, with their damask silks, velvet 
cloaks, and costly Paris hats. 

Mary Jones, however, had grown up quite a 
beauty. “She had big, bold, black eyes; a volup- 
tuous form; was a head taller than most of her 
sex: and,in short, had all the material to make - 
what is called a splendid woman. She dressed 
extravagantly. The unnecessary sums spent on 
her person annually would have supported many 
a family in comfort. Her father, already rich 
when this story began, was now a millionaire; 
and he had but this one daughter. Her manners, 
however, had not improved. She was still as 
forward, selfish, and rude as when a school-girl: 
indeed, but for her wealth she would have been 
pronounced vulgar. 

“My dear,” she said, one day, during a call 
on her bosom friend, Lydia Burroughs, ‘I have 
magnificent news for you. The Mexican war is 
over, and Major Howard is coming home on leave. 
You know what a hero he has been: wounded 
.twice, once almost mortally; and mentioned, in 
Gen. Scott’s despatches, as having distinguished 
himself in three battles.” 

‘Why, when he was last here,” interposed 
Lydia, *“‘he was but a lieutenant.” - 

“To be sure. He only left West Point two 
years before the war began; and now he is a 
major. And such a splendid looking man. What 
magnificent black whiskers: and, I’ve no doubt, 
a moustache, by this time.. Oh! he must be 
divine. Do you know, my deir: that I think we 
would make an excellent couple? I intend to 

set my cap for him.” 
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«¢And you’ll succeed, you are so beautiful,” 
said Lydia, with a sigh, for Lydia was excessively 
plain. .Poor girl, she had already discovered that 
riches could not do everything: they could not 
buy a handsome and distinguished husband, and 
she would not, as yet, take up with any other. 

The information of Mary Jones proved correct; 

. and Major Howard came home. At a public ball 
giyen to him, on the evening of thé day when his 
fellow citizens presented him with a gold sword, 

‘ the scheming heiress met him for the first time. 
She was attired in the most costly manner, and 
fairly blazed with diamonds. It was, at once, 
evident that the gallant young soldier was struck 
by her beauty: he asked to dance with her, and, 
as soon as possible, returned to solicit that honor 


‘again. Mary Jones went home elated with her }. 


success, and dreamed all‘night of the hero. . In 
fact she was as much in love as a woman of. her 
nature could be. 

But, when Sunday came, her bright visions 
received a partial check.- She and Julia Nelson 
both attended the same church, and Major How- 
ard, who had.escorted Mary, here first caught 
sight of the lovely face of Julia, Years before he 
had known the’ Nelsons, and he now thought, 
with pain, how forgetful he had been in not.cal- 
ling on them. When the service was over he 
met Julia in the aisle, and, with a smile, claimed 
an acquaintance. The blushing girl, who, had 


felt hurt at his neglect, was embarrassed, and 


scarcely knew what to say; but this charming 
confusion only increased her beauty in Major 
Howard’s eyes; and he went home divided in 
admiration between Mary and Julia. 

The former saw the impression that her old 
schoolmate had created, and was at once jealous 
and enraged, . She was jealous, because she heard 
Julia’s praises in every one’s mouth; she was 
enraged, because Julia was poor, and it chafed 
the haughty heiress to have a rival in one who 
was not rich. Nevertheless she resolved to give 
Julia no advantage. For once she endeavored to 

‘control her temper, and she generally succeeded 
when Majcr Howard was present. She dressed 
more expensively than ever, and, as she thought, 
more beautifully. She made her father give fre- 
quent entertainments, to all which Major Howard 
was invited, while Julia was not, it being her pur- 
pose to keep them apart. She daily paraded her 
parent’s magnificent carriage, with its liveried 
servants, by the hotel where the young soldier 
lodged. 

But all could not prevent the intimacy between 
Major Howard and Julia increasing, Having: 
plenty of time on his hands, the young hero spent 
most of ‘it in visiting: and as he was of a refined 
mind, he. delighted particularly in the society of 
ladies. While his brother officers were wasting 








their.mornings in the billiard-room, the bar-room, 
or the piazza of, the hotel, he was calling on the 


different families he knew, sometimés reading to — 


the ladies while they sewed, sometimes describing 
Mexican life to them. _ A favorite resort was the 
parlor of the Nelsons, Here Julia and her mother, 


after eleven o’clock, were always to be found sew- — 


ing;.and here the major spent half his mornings, 

It was not long before Julia began to find herself 
taking an interest in her visitor too deep for her 
future comfort; for his fascinating manners, un-~ 
pretending character, high renown, and sterling. 


worth were irresistible. She made thia-discovery _ 
-of her. weakness, one day, while Major Howard 


was praising Mary Jones, by the sharp pang of 
jealousy that his words created. 

And now Julia was as unhappy as _ her rival. 
She soon learned: that most of Major Howard’s, 
evénings were spent at Mr. Jones’, or at parties 
in company with Mary. It is true he-continued 
to visit Julia as frequently as ever. But much, 
of his conversation continued to be, as it. had 
always been, addressed to her mother; and she. 
saw nothing in this toconsole her, Her hopeless 
love, against which she struggled in vain, soon 
undermined ber health ; she grew pale and listless, 
uniil finally her mother remarked the change. », 

It was with the greatest difficulty that Mrs, 
Nelson induced Julia to confess the state of her 
heart, and then only by suspecting the truth, and 
probing her till she acknowledged it.. When Julia 


had revealed all she had to tell, which she did 


amid many sobs, she continued, 
“And, ma, he’ll neyer. love me in return; for 


I.am poor, and almost plain-looking, while Mary, 


is rich and beautiful. I know its very wrong for 
me to think of him; but I couldn’t help it at 
first; and now-—-and now—though I try so hard 
I cannot forget him.” 

“There is one thing you must do, Julia,” re- 
plied her mother, ‘‘and in this-I can assist. you: 
you must see Major Howard no more, or but 
rarely. In fact you had better leave this place 
for awhile. I will write to my brother, in New 
York, proposing a visit for you; and, meantime, 
if Major Howard calls I will tell him you are 
engaged. » » 

It was a hard thing for Julia, knowing that the 
man she loved was so near, to deny herself the 
pleasure.of seeing him when.he called that day; 
but she knew that her mother’s advice was for 
the best, and go she implicitly followed it. Major 
Howard did not remain as long as usual, and an 
hour after, as Julia happened to be near her 
window, she saw him go by on horseback, in 
attendance onthe carriage of Mr, Jones.. Julia 
caught @ glimpse of Mary within the eoach, all 
smiles and satisfaction: and the poor girl threw 
herself on the ped and wept. . 
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A week passed, and Julia saw no more of Major 
Howard. He, had called twice, in .the ,interval, 
at the Nelsons; but Julia had invariably denied. 
herself, In corsequence, several days had now 
elapsed, and he had not.called again; but, every. 
morning, he went by the house on horseback, in 
attendance on Mary. -It was a melancholy week 
for, J, ulia, She felt convinced that Major Howard 
was. angry at her, for denying herself; and though 
she.knew she was doing right, she did not suffer 
the less. ' 

She was. right too—he was angry. The first 
day he was a little annoyed, the second he was 
vexed, the third he was positively in a rage, The 
trath ‘is Major Howard had found the society of 
the Nelsons unusually delightful: he was pleased 
with Julia especially, and he thought he saw that 
she liked him as a visitor. It offended his self- 


. love, therefore, to be thus summarily dismissed. 


He never suspected the real state of affairs, but 
conjecturing that Julia found his society irksome, 


. he proudly resolved not to trespass on her time 


again. 

His mornings, aecordingly, were chiefly de- 
voted to Mary, who left no stone unturned to 
win his favor. She had lately heard of his visits 


. to Julia, and hailed their cessation as her own 


triumph.. Gratified vanity made her, for the time, 
more amiable than was her habit; and Major 
Howard was not far wrong when he thought her 
smile really sweet. ‘Day after day, therefore, he 
continued to be her attendant: and, while with 
her, he was sufficiently happy. But, when night 
came, and he reviewed the events of the day, he 
could not but reflect, with a sigh, that the hours 
had left Iess contentment after them than when 
he had been accustomed to visit the Nelsons. He 
began, before the week was over, to pine after 
the society of Julia; and his anger grew less and 
less. © 

For he discovered that he was in love with 
Mary’s rival; and that Mary herself had only 
dazzled him, for awhile, with her beauty,. There 
was a boldness, approaching to fulgarity, about 
the heiress, which was repulsive to Major How- 
ard; for though, generally, she contrived to adapt 
herself to what she saw was his taste, she could 
not always succeed. As the week progressed, 
and he was more constantly with Mary, this vul- 
garity became more perceptible. In short, every 
day’s absence from Julia enhanced the charms of 
the latter, and depreciated those of the heiress. 


_When Sunday came the lover had made up his 


mind how to act. ‘Julia, I fear does not love 
me,” he said, “‘but I see now that I love her; 
and I will not lose the chance, however slight, of 
winning her. I will see her, tell’ her of my pas- 
sion; and ask her to try me: perhaps she may 
accept me on probation; I used to think she was 





> 


pleased to see me... But,'eyen if, J fail, I will-be 


no worse off than now;, and, at. any rate, I will 
not allow this foolish anger to keep! me silent.” 

It. often requires, more eourage for a man to 
open hisheart to the;woman, he loves, than, to 
face a battery; and so,Major Howard found out 
He had gone alone to chyrch; on Sunday evening, 
much to the chegrin of Mary, who had expeeted 
him to call for her; but he wished to speak with 
Julia. alone, and he knew he could not have es - 
better opportunity than on this evening; for as 
Mr. Nelson generally accompanied his wife and 
daughter to church, the lover intended, when the 
services were over, to join the Nelsons and offer 
Julia his arm, a courtesy which she could not 
refuse, eyen if she disliked him. It was a bold 
and resolute determination, characteristic of the 
soldier. The event turned out as Major Howard 
had expected; Julia came attended by her father 
and mother: and when the congregation broke up, 
the lover took care to be near the door im order 
to intercept his: mistress. He could, however, 
scarcely articulate Julia’smame; and Julia, when 
she comprehended his meaning, was not less agi- 
tated than he, 

Upon that interview we will not dwell. It is 
enough to say that the walk was so protracted 
that Mr. Nelson, after waiting half an hour, would 
have gone back to search for Julia, had not his 
wifé, with a quiet smile, told him she was certain 
Major Howard was a safe escort. The truth was, 
Mrs. Nelson had, all along, suspected that the 
major loved Julia. But fearing she might pos- 
sibly be mistaken, she would not, for her, child’s 
peace, hold out any hope to Julia, ‘If he loves 
her,” she said, to herself, ‘‘he will find it out, 


.and tell her so: if he does not, she cannot too 


soon forget him.” 

A glimpse at J alia’s face, when the ‘happy girl 
entered followed closely by Major Howard, re- 
vealed the state of affairs to-Mrs. Nelson. The 
mother soon left the parlor, and was pursued by 
Julia, who, throwing herself inte her, parent's 
arms, sobbed the glad intelligence that she only 


wanted her father’s and mother’s consent to be- 


come the betrothed of Major Howard. Meantime 
the major seized the occasion of Julia’s absence 
to tell Mr. Nelson of his hopes. In half an hour 
the whole family was re-assembled in the parlor, 
the lovers supremely happy, and the ee 
happy to see their children so. 

The rage of Mary when she found that Julia 
had carried off the husband she coveted, we shall 
not attempt to describe.. As she had really loved 
Major Howard, at least in her way, her disap- 
pointment was peculiarly poignant; but no one 
pitied her, for her rude and haughty manners 
made people generally hate her; and her para- 
sites, who might have consoled her, dared not, for 
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the suspicion that she had been ‘a rival of Julia, 
she now angrily repudiated. ' 

Julia had been married about a week, and was 
‘already established in a magnificent mansion, for 
her husband was'as wealthy as he was celebrated, 
when; ‘one day, calling at her mother’s, the latter 
pointed to Julia’s ¢legant equipage, and said, 

**Do you recollect, my child, a conversation we 
had, years ago, about keeping acarriage? I told 
you then that, though your father could not afford 
sueh a luxury, the traly refined would not think 

the less of you on that account.” 





sT remember it, dear mamma,” said Julia, 
kissing her, ‘and I have found your prophecy 


‘right. . You cannot tell how much good the con- 


versation did-me, I was fast growing envious 
and unamiable; but your judicious rebuke cured 
me. And, perhaps, to that very conversation I 
owe it. that I now do ride in my carriage.” ° 

- « Always be as amiable, my dear, as when you 
had none, and T shall ask no more.” * And, with 
these words, the mother kissed the young bride 
in turn. i 





TO AN’ OLD MAN. 





BY D. ELLEN GOODMAN. 





I am looking at thy brow, 
With its furrows broad and deep; 
At the thin and silver locks 
That across it gently sweep ;. 
And I think of other days, 
, When upon that forehead fair, 
Waved all gracefully and free 
Curls of soft and silken hair. 


And I gaze upon thine eye, 
Sunken, dull, yet sweetly mild; 
Soft and blue as Summer sky, 
And with love and meekness filled; 
Of thy youthful days I dream, . 
.When its glance was wild and bright 
As the sunlight on a stream, 
Or the starry eyes of night. 


And thy pale and sunken cheek; 
And thy lips so thin and white— 
Trembling when they lowly speak, 
_ ‘Shadowed in the gloom of night; , 
T am thinking of the time 
When the rose was blooming there, 
And. the glow of youthful prime 
Made thy lip and cheek most fair. 


And thy feet that totter now 
Underneath the weight they bear, 

Once upon the green hill’s brow 
Roamed as free as Summer air; 

. Proud and careless as the tread *- 

Of a wild deer o’er the vale, 

Crushing down the lily’s head, 

" And the violet blue and pale. 


Sitting at the gate of death,. 

With a sweet light on thy brow, 
And within thy humble heart 

Angel whispers soft and low— 
Thou canst throw thy failing eyes 

Back upon life’s chequered leaf,. . 
Calling out its smiles‘and sighs, 





And its hours of. joy and grief. 


Like a painful, pleasant dream - 
‘Must the past appear to thee; 
Here a bright and golden beam, 
There a tear.of misery. 
Here the glance of sunny eyes, 
And the white brow of the brave; 
There the turf that coldly lies 
Over beauty’s early grave. 


‘Tones of softest melody 
Wafted on the wind’s light wing, 
Pouring joy into the heart 
Like the balmy breath of Spring— 
, Moans that from the troubled soul 
_. Tremble like a doye’s low wail, 
Turning the warm blood. to ice, 
And the flushed cheek deadly pale. 


Here the wild flowers in thy path 
Throwing sweets upon the air— 
Aud the dewy, glittering wreath 
Shining in its beauty there; 
Now the floweret withered, dead, 
Lying on the damp, cold earth, 
And the bloom forever fled 
Of life’g fair and glorious wreath. 


Then to turn thy weary eyes, 
And thy crushed and bleeding heart, 
To that rest where bitter sighs 
Never. from the bosom start, 
Where the cares and toils of earth 
_ Are remembered as a dream, 
And upon thy brow a wreath 
Placed by angel hands will gleam! 


, Oh! it must be. sweet to look 
In thy weak and childish age, 
Far away from life’s-dark book 
From each dull and tear-dimmed page, 
To a home of radiant light, 
To a landiof flowers and bloom, 
Where will come no shade of night— 
Where will creep no thought of gloom. 
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THE OLD MAID; 
OR, REMINISCENCES OF A PHYSICIAN. 





“BY 0. 0. GIBBS, M. D. 





‘ . - 
From time immemiorial, old maids have been 
conspicuous marks for the shafts of’ ridicule. 
Blushing Maidens, who are just ripening into 
womanhood, as well as the staid matron of riper 
years, alike reject this unfortunate class from 
their ranks, as the naturalist would discard a 
tionster from ‘his perfect classifications. 

One might suppose old maids belonged to a 
different’ genus from the remainder of woman- 
kind; or that some moral error or mental de- 
formity rendered them universally opprobrioug 
to the rest of the world. Yet are they deserving 
the opprobrium they receive? Are the hearts 
ind sensibilities of all withered away? Verily 
T believe not. ‘ 

That there are termagants, who have fright- 
tned away what they most desired to capture, 
is conceded. Neither is it denied that there are 
those whose eyes see into everybodys’ business 
but their own, whose ears hear all privacy, and 
Whose tongues retail scandal, calumny, and de- 
fraction without stint or measure. But to this 
dass belong only those who have long in vain 
Keld out signals of distress, and at last, through 
Hecessity, raised the starless banner and fallen 
into the ranks of old maidism. 

But there are others who have voluntarily 
eschewed the joys of hymeniality, who possess 
the higher virtues that adorn the female cha- 
recter. There ‘are those, the admired of all 
admirers, who seem to shun the paths of con- 
fubiality, and bury the cause as a hidden secret 
in the recesses of their own bosoms; devote their 
whole energies to the alleviation of human suf- 
fering and the promotion of happiness, and wan- 
der alone themselves adown the pathway of life 
to a solitary and unwept grave. 

Many a time, in my round of duties, have I 
met a maiden lady of ‘questionable age” of the 
latter class, dispensing charities and consolations 


= 


her residence, where paid was, there was she to 
mitigate its severity ; where sorrow laid heavily, 
there was she to cheer with her sympathies; 
where suffering, and want, and woe went hand- 
in-hand, there she lavished her diversified alle- 
viations with the greatest prodigality. Destitute 
of kindred, so far as was known, yet beloved by 
all, she passed quietly dn in her labors of love, 





heedless of the praises bestowed, and the God’s 
blessings invoked upon her head. 

‘Health is a boon not always vouchsafed to 
mortals, and those even who do most to mitigate 
suffering and disarm death of its woes, must ex- 
pect sooner or later, in common with the rest of 
humanity, to feel the agonies of pain, and the 
cold grasp of the king of terrors. Such was 
her lot. Not many months since I was called to 
minister to her relief, and found her prostrate 
before the fell destroyer of .our northern clime. 
Consumption had crept ‘insiduously upon her 
frame, and hung the deceptive signals of health 
upon her cheek. The canker worm had long 
fed, unseen and unheeded, at one angle of the 
great tripod of life; and'the hollow cough, and 
hectic flush, and purly eye, and wasted form but 
‘told too well that its ravages no earthly power 
could stay. 

Days and weeks passed on, and she gradually 
neared the grave. ‘Shall we in heaven retain 
our present identity?” said she, one evening, as I 
sat by her bedside, watching the gradual waning 
of the fountain of life; ‘shall we recognize there 
the friends and loved of earth?” 

‘Infinite wisdom and love,” I replied, ‘will 
leave nothing undone which can contribute to 
the happiness’ of the recipients of His eternal 
bounty. We shall retain our identity, our mental 
peculiarities; without this death would be anpi- 
hilation, and the recipients of heaven the results 
of anew creation. We shall recognize the friends 
and loved of earth there; shall unite in social 
intimacy with the cherished in other scenes, and 
shall revive eld affections purified from the gross- 
ness of earth and the casualities incident to mor- 
tality, or one of the holiest passions of the human 
mind will find there no gratification.” _ 

For ‘a time she remained silent, lost in mental 
abstraction,-and seemingly reviewing the past 
and diversified events of a life now waning to a 
close. .At length, with heart overflowing with 
emotion, she said, “‘it is hard, in early life, to 
see all our earthly idols broken—to see near and 
dear ones pass from our embrace down to the 
shadows of death—to see our bark of happiness 
wrecked before our eyes, and all its rich trea- 
sures perish forever—to bid adieu to cherished 
hopes, and see our airy castles fallin ruins. But 
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it is harder still to wander in loneliness down the 
rugged pathway of life, until the gates of death 
open before us—to close our eyes upon the world 
and step into the mystery-wrapped regions of 
futurity, with no expectation of: seeing those we 
have loved, and for whom we have made many a 
a sacrifice. Were the future not enveloped in 
mystery; could we know the cherished, long- 
sainted in heaven could look down to earth, read 
our every thought, witness our soul’s devotion, 
and stand first to welcome us with joyous greet- 
ing as we approach. the shores of immortality, 
death would present to us no terrors.” 
From inquiries. and reflections like these, it 
was evident to me that her heart could tell tales 
of former affection, and her soul reveal the cica- 
trices of early wounds, and the shadowness of 
- hope’s early blight. But my speculations upon 
this subject were not for long. For when nature 
threw off its white and snowy mantle, broke 
winter’s icy fetters and took on the green and 
flower-decked robes of spring, she cast aside her 
cloak of mortality, passing from the humid airs 
ef earth to the enduring spring and beatitude of 
@ winterless and deathless futurity. 
Among the effects left. by the deceased was a 
diary, which, through the kindness of one of her 


friends, I was permitted to examine. A perusal ‘ 


of ‘its contents solved the mystery of her loneli- 
nesg, and relieved what curiosity her peculiar 
condition had awakened. To my readers a few 
extracts may not be altogether devoid of interest; 
and if there be any old maids among those who 
may give these lines a perusal, perhaps they may 
find some fact harmonizing with their own per- 
sonal remembrances. 

“August 12th, 1827.--To-day I am eighteen 
years of age, and oh, how melancholy! Many, 
on like anniversaries, are made happy by the 
grateful assurances of parental regard, but mine 
is a different fate; motherless, fatherless, alone; 
uncared for, uncherished,; and unloved. Few of 
my years, I hope, have ever known the bitter- 
ness of the cup from which I have freely drunk. 
I had a mother gnce; but her soul took wings 
for the spirit world, and her body was robed in 
the cold habiliments of the grave ere I knew the 
extent of my loss. Why was she not permitted 
to carry, in her affectionate bosom, her orphan 
child to the pure world above, ere its heart had 
known the corrodings of grief, instéad of leaving 
it to the guardianship of strangers in a heartless 
and unfeeling world! Why was I left here ta 
buffet alone the wild waves of fate, without a 
mother’s love or a father’s protecting care? 
Spirits of parents gone be with thy orphan child; 
throw round the unprotected a buckler of defence 
against the snares of the heartless and designing, 
and shed a light into conscience’s sacred temple, 





mene ny 


which, like the star that directed the Bethleheam 


host, may guide aright my unprotected foot. 
steps! : Five 

“June 20th, 1830.—Mine has been a life of 
isdlation, yet I Have long been conscious of the 
power of loving, and the desire of being beloved; 
eonscious of the power df fixing my affections 
with a depth and oneness upon imagination’s 


beau ideal, and the desire for an undivided re. 


ciprocity: now I am happy in the exercise of 
that power, and the realization of that desire, 
My life has.been-one long day of trials and sor, 
rows, but a new light has broken: in upon mp 


path, promising happiness for the future; a slum, . 


bering cord has been awakened in my bosom, to 
vibrate, I trust, unceasingly. A kindred spirig 


vhas unsealed the gushing fountain of my affeg, 


ions, and my sensitive nature is.in the enjey- 
ment of its pent-up yearnings, To-day I hare 
accepted the generous offer of another’s lovey 
and more, have promised to become his wife at 
a time yet indefinite in the future. Trials and 
responsibilities, I know, will necessarily accom, 
pany such a change, but what will a woman not 


-{ gladly brave when encouraged by the sympathy 


and affection of those she loves, , Having streg- 
gled long years alone, without the sympathy of 
a loving heart, I am perhaps too happy in the 
anticipation of a union with one to, whom my 
soul is bound by the tenderest cords; one who 
stands high in the estimation of those who knoy 
him, and who has just entered upon the duties 
of the legal profession with high hopes and the, 
most flattering prospects of success. Others may 
struggle for fame, for world-wide: notoriety, but 
T have no higher ambition than to reign supreme 
in the affections of one noble heart. Others may 
covet in their gdmirers bequty of person, or great 
ness of fortune, but the loveliness of an exalted 
purpose and the richness of intellect are, with 
me, far weightier considerations. One glance.of 
his dark eye thrills the beholder to the soul, and 
enforces the conviction of his superiority to com- 
mon men. “My heart is full of joy and thankful 
ness at the thought of becoming the wife of such 
a man; the companion of his life, the sharer of 
all his joys, and the alleviator of his sorrows. 


“September 11th, 1831.—Life is a checkered: 


scene of joys and sorrows, of sunshine and shade. 
To-day I was to have stood before the bridal 
altar, elated with the present, and happy in the 
bright prospects of a joyous future; but the wise 
controller of events has differently ordered. The 
idol of my heart lies upon the couch of suffering, 
weak and deadly pale. Physicians gravely tell 
me his recovery is doubtful. Oh, God! are all 
my heart’s idols to be trodden in the dust; all 
my hopes blighted in the bud; are the clouds of 


loneliness to lower againtupon me with redoubled. 
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goom?' Father of the fatherless turn aside Thy 
descending thunderbolts; call not the loved so 


‘early away!. Let not the Upas of death again 
‘sob me of ali I hold dear on earth, hang a veil 


of mourning over the soul, and spread despair 


gad désolation-over the empire of the heart. 


“September 20th.—It is finished. The strug- 
gle between life and death is over; ‘the spirit has 
-from. its perishing temple; gone from the 
scenes of earth—from the society of friends— 
from the companionship of near and dear ones, 
the loving and beloved to untried scenes of an 
eentfyl future, . Those who have never seen 
father, mother, ah, and dearer ones still, pass 
fropi their embrace to the voiceless tomb, and 
mourned in utter destitution their untimely loss, 





know nothing of the agony that distracts my 
soul. But I will not repine: what matters it, 
though 6ne wanders in loneliness and grief down 
to a grave, unhonored with affection’s tear; yet, 
when earthly ‘fetters are broken, the sorrowing 
spirit will cast aside ‘its veilof mourning, take . 
the wings of immortality, revive oid affections 
purified from the grossness of time, and exempt 
from the casualties, incident to. earth. 1 will 
continue to loye the cherished dead—dead! ah, 
no, they are living still! living near, though un- 
seen, with affections for me purer than earth, 
since Eden was desecrated, ever knew; and my 
own will take a reflection of kindred holiness 
when I think of. the loved made perfect. in 
heaven.” , 


, 
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Novempeze hills are brown and bare, 
November skies are grey; 

And through November woods the wind 
Keeps sighing all the day. ° 

The leaves go spinning o’er the ground, 
Or whirling through the air, 

‘And many a flower lies dead and cold 
That once was bright and fair. 


The wild-duck swims upon ‘the lake, 
Or feeds upon the sedge; 

Gone are the robin and his mate 

-. That, chirruped in,the hedge. 

And through the frosty morning air 
High up and out of sight, 

In endless line migrating birds 
Maintain their steady flight. 


Alone the willow and the pine 
Look green across the plain; 

With creaking sound upon the barn 
Quick shifts the Homely. vane. 

The waters lie, half hid in haze, 
Dark, shadowy and cold. 

And in the West the setting sun 
Sinks in a blaze of gold. 


November days forewarn us all 
That Winter soon will come. 
That life is drawing to a close, 
When Death shall call us home. 
Oh! for that dark and dismal grave 
May we, in time, prepare, 
Nor let the ioy close of life 
Involve us in despair. 








RETROSPECTION. 





BY 0. C. WHITTLESEY. 





I Love to retrospect the past, 

When life was fragrant as the flowers; 
And as a web of golden days, 

Inwoven with carnation hours. 
When rich as evening’s glory shines, 

And thick as mist o’er mountain stream, 
Sweet ruby pleasures tripped along, 

More fair than morning’s tinseled beam, 


T love-to retrospect the past, : 
Ere Hade’s prodigy stalked in, 

And stretched his dark pavilion o’er, . 
Cut.from the leaden Icom of sin, 


Ere from his squalid hut of fire, 

Upon the sultry beach of doom, 
Misfortune’s ruthless-angel eame 

And sowed life’s bloomy field with gloom, 


I love to gaze'o’er all the past, ° 
For wisdom whispers from its fomb; 
‘And large, effulgent lamps display, 
.* Po guide us’on our journey home. 
A'lesson palpable and plain 
Doth retrospection ever bring; 
’ And.salutary too—embalmed 
With unction from our Heavenly King. . 
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BY EMILY HH. MAY. 


HE MAGAZINE. 





“Morner says will you lend her PereRson’s 
Maaazing,” said a little boy, putting his head in 
at the parlor door of young Mrs. Winfred. Mrs. 
Winfred had been married only a few months, 
and was still the bride of our village; and her 
husband was sitting with her at this juncture. 

“Tell your ma,” replied Mrs. Winfred, ‘‘that 
Miss Stanley has it, or I should ” happy to 
oblige her.” 

When the boy had departed, the husband said, 

“I don’t believe, Mary, you have had time to 


read the magazine yet yourself: I only brought} step in and want to borrow it. 


it home from: the post-office last night, and I 
know you were busy with your heasshelé affairs 
all the morning.” 

“It’s too true,” replied Mary, with a sigh. 
“<I never allow myself to read in the morning— 
work first and recreation afterward—and though 
I was almost devoured by curiosity, and tempted 
just to, peep into Mrs, Stephens’ story, I resisted ; 
and would not even open the book. You were 
scarcely out of sight after dinner, and I had 
hardly glanced at that thrilling picture, ‘Chris- 
tian Martyrs in the Coliseum,’ when Miss Stan- 
ley came in, and said ‘that, as she knew I had 
received the magazine the night before, she ven- 
tured to ask for it to read“‘Julia Warren.’ I 
hadn’t the heart to refuse her.” : 

‘Just like you, Mary,” answered her husband, 
‘‘you have so little selfishness, that you always 
think of ‘others first, However, you shall not 
suffer. The paper has come, this week, .a day 
sooner than common, and, what is better, it con- 
tains the conclusion of that touching novel by 
Mr. Arthur, ‘The Orphan Children.’ See!” And, 
as he spoke, he drew from his pocket a number 
of the Saturpay GazETrTe. 

As if fate had intended that the young couple 
should be cheated out of the first reading of both 
their periodicals, the door at this instant opened, 
and Miss ‘Alter entered with her lover, to whom 
she was to be married in. few months. 

‘‘Ah! good evening, Mary,” she said, running 
up to Mrs. Winfred and kissing her. ‘Good 
evening, Mr. Winfred,” and she nodded pleasantly 
’ to him. ‘I haven’t come to stay,” she continued, 
anticipating the request to take off her bonnet, 
‘but we’ve just heard that the ‘Saturday Gazette’. 
has come, and as.James and I‘are dying to finish 
that beautiful story of ‘The Orphan Children,’ 
we thought we’d horrow it for the evening. You 


s know, as the paper is yours, you'll be able ty 
read it at any time.” PPS 
Mr. Winfred had been shaking hands with 
James, who was an old friend, as. indeed Mis¢ 
Alter was also, but he paused at this and barat 
into a hearty laugh. 

“Come now,” he said, “Jenny, tlifs is ti 
good. Here has Mary been deprived of the first 
reading of ‘Peterson’s Magazine,’ by our kind 
friend, Miss Stanley, and just .as I am about tp 
indemnify her by producing the ‘Gazette,’ you 
But you ogn’t 
do it,” he said, playfully shaking it aloft, ‘The 
Orphan Children is concluded in it, and both 
Mary and Tare eager to know how the story ends, 
But I tell you what I’ll do,” he continued, seeing 
Jenny’s disappointment, ‘if you and James vill 
spend an hour with us, I’ll read the tale aloud 
to you.” *. 

- When the affecting narrative was finished, 
which was not without tears, Mr. Winfred said, 
as he folded up his paper, 

‘And now, Jenny, isn’t that slone worth two 
‘dollars a-year? Come, James, you’re an old 
friend, and I can speak'plainly to you; why don’t 
you subscribe for the ‘Gazette?’ It’s the most 
original of the mammoth weeklies, and. has been, 
in my opinion, the best,ever since it was started 
by its first projector, the witty Joseph C. Neal, 
and edited by him and Mr. Peterson, one of its 
present owners and editors.” 

“Another: of its editors, you know,” inter 
posed Mary, ‘‘is Mr. Neal’s young and interesting 
widow; it is she who writes all those beautiful 
things for the children; and contributes so many 
delightful articles besides. The ‘Gazette’ is the 
‘only paper that has a female among its editors, 
though I don’t see how any journal can be & 
good family one, without a lady, as well ass 
gentleman editor.” 

«And as for the cost,” resumed her husband, 
‘tits but four cents a week. I’m sure there’s 
no way four cents can be laid out that. will pro- 
duce as much pleasure. If you gét up a club, 





you obtain the ‘Gazette’ for a dollata-year, or 
two cents a number; but I always prefer to pay 
> the full price, and be independent of others. 
Besides those who pay the two dollars get that 
large engraving,” and he pointed to a lovely 
picture of .three children; playing in the water, 





which hung neatly framed over the sofa. 
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“ «J declare I never thought of all this before,” ; But at this both Mr. Winfred and Mary began 
Ry replied James, “and I’ll subscribe to-morrow. } to laugh: and each speaking in turn, called Kate’s 
Four cents a,week! Why, there’s: not a man in} attention to so many unnecessary luxuries in 
the village, however poor, that doesn’t waste:that { dress, and elsewhere, that, in a moment, she con- 
much: and how much better it would be to have, ; fessed her error. % 
for. the sum thus trifled away, an entertaining, “Then take my advice,” said: Mr. Winfred, 
snd pure newspaper, ‘an angel in the house,’ as } ‘enclose two dollars. at once to Mr. Peterson, 
, gome writer has beautifully called it:” {and begin with last July, so as to get the con- 
ble te pe had just reveived a look of thanks fron tinued stories in f 
ars Jenny, for this. speech, when the door opened, “T will,” replied Kate, ‘and. then I shall get 


s wi ahd Miss‘Stanley was added to the party. — the next chapter of ‘Julia Warren,’ the very day 

1 Mise ‘“Glad*to see you, Kate,” said Mr. Winfred, ; the magazine réaches here; while, last night, I 

bart cordially shaking her hand. “We are just plot- } lay awake for an hour regretting I had to wait 
teihy ting treason here, and want you to join us.” till this afternoon.” 


ist “Qh! don’t ask me to think, or talk of any}- ‘And James and I will start out to-morrow,” 
6 first thing, just: yet, I’m so full of poor, dear Julia 3 said Mr. Winfred, turning to his friend, ‘out of 
> kind ‘ Warren. I’ve just finished reading the last ;mere good feeling to Mr. Peterson, for having 
out tp chapter of Mrs. Stephens’ story, which leaves }énade us so happy with his stories, and will raise 
 y00 the sweet girl in the witness’-box: and what will ; a club for both the ‘ Ladies National’ and ‘Satur- 
ban't become of her I don’t know.” day Gazette.’ They’ll each be-unusually good 
“The “Jt’s about the magazine and newspaper we } for 1851, especially the magazine, for then we’ll 

were talking,” said Mr. Winfred: and he added } have not only Mrs. Stephens” stogies, but her 
demurely, ‘Mary and I don’t intend ‘to lend our 3 letters from. Europe: ‘and'a better season of the 











bes _ petiddicals any more.” year could not be fixed on'to subscribe than now. 
$ Will “Oh! what shall I do?” cried Kate, in dismay. 3 I want an extra copy for the present year to give 
aloud “You’ Te not serious, you cruel, unjust man.” away, and that’s the way I’ll earnit. Come,is - 
“Unjust! It’s you that are unjust, Kate. ; it a bargain?” 
shed, Come, answer me—is it fair to Mr. Peterson—I} ‘‘Done,” ‘said James, “I pledge myself for the 
said, won't say to ourselves—for you to be borrowing ‘Gazette’ club.” 
the magazine every month, when you're able to; ‘If every two dollar subscriber would get up 
tie subscribe for it?” a club in addition,” said Mary, ‘+ whjat a large 
: old “I never thought of that,” replied Kate, after } list Mr. Peterson would have.” 
jon’t amoment’s thought. ‘It is notfair. But really, *¢ And what ani unequalled magazine, and news- 
sind Mr. Winfred, I can’t afford it.” paper he’d give.us!”’ replied all, 
een, » 
ited 
al, | . 
7 brine AUTUMN MUSINGS. 
iter- . Tag Autumn time! the Autumn time! _  Ye’re sighing for the faded bloom 
ting How softly steal its footsteps on!, : Of dying Summer’s beauty fied, 
tifal How gently fades the Summer’s prime, Like mourners wailing o’er the tomb 
any , * And die her glories.one by one. Of young and loved ones early dead. 
'  The'days.are bright, and.calm and clear, - ; 
; It seems yet Summer-time to me; The Autumn rain! the Autumn rain! 
But ah! a change is round me here Its sound falls sadly on my ears; 
e & wore ? ' And coursing down the window-pane 
In faded flower and crimsoned tree. sd hae 
S38 ‘ The pearly drops seem gushing tears. 
' The Autumn leaves! the Autumn Jeaves! . ° Each pale, sad flower hath caught a gem, 
nd, _ How gorgeous in their golden sheen! Which trembles in its loving eye; 
e'8 And yet it is but death that gives ; Then falling from the withered stem, 
roe - Their glowing hues for simple green. ° , It lays its cheek down low to die. 
ub, wp we re bray —_ ae ' And.yet I love thee, Autumn time! 
or  gremangent I love the blessings thou dost bring; 
| Why com’st thou thus to blight our earth, DEP SOP HERR T SOER, COS® SENS 
ey And hush the music of her streams? Thpagh thon best net tho menry chiens 
rs, ; That thrills the soul in joyous Spring, 
rat The Autumn winds! the Autumn winds! "Tis sweetly sad! ’tis sadly sweet 
ly Ye come once more with plaintive song; To gaze upon this solemn scene; 
or, Ye breathe a dirge to sadden’d minds, . Nor would I, if I could, retreat 





As softly low ye sweep along. Where naught but vernal bloom is seen. w. 8. 








EDITORS’ 


cntT-6HaT WITH READERS. 


Ciuss ror 1851.—Though as yet only November, 

it is not too early to begin getting up clubs for 1851; 
for, by the time the names can be éollected,and the 
money forwarded to us, our January number will be 
‘ nearly, if not quite ready to issue. If ever we have 
deserved the;patronage of the public, we shall doubly 
deserve it the coming year. , Our list has so largely 
increased, since last November, that we are able to 
afford the extra pages, even at the reduced prices to 
clubs, quite aswell as, in 1849, we could afford the 
style of magazine then published, at the then price. 
It is our intention, in 1851, relying on a still further 
. increase of patronage, to beautify our pages even 
more: in short, not to stop in the race of improve- 
ment. During the coming volume we shall give Mrs. 
Stephens’ “Impressions of Europe,” which her rapid 
mode of travelling has prevented her writing out for 
this: and these will be in addition to her contribution 
of a story monthly. Our other writers will be more 
numerous than ever, and better, where that is pos- 
sible, so that we shall be, more emphatically than 
even now, the most readable of the magazines. In 
the pictorial department we have several novelties, 
which. will astonish and delight our patrons, The 
reputation which we have long enjoyed for giving 
the latest and best reports of ‘the fashions, we shall 
still ae ; and the public: may rely on it that 
all other périodicals, whatever their publishers may 
assert, are, in this respect, but poor imitations of ours. 
Clubs of eight can still obtain the magazine at-the 
rate, of $1,25 per copy, which is nearly forty cents 
cheaper than any other periodical, of a similar cha- 
racter, can be procured. As thé postage on this maga- 
‘gine ie also lower than that of other monthlies, it 
follows that the cost of the “National,” .as compared 
with that of most periodicals, is not more than one 
half. Where other magazines are taken, this, there-. 
Sore, can be added, even by the most or-amnwe Fake 

list. 





Warre Correzk Cream.—Have any of our fair 
readers yet heard of coffee cream? It is destined 
to be all the rage, and supplant vanilla, strawberry 
and lemon. It is made by putting a quart of milk 
on the fire, with about six ounces of white sugar. 
In another vessel beat up the yolks of ten eggs, and 
. pour the milk gradually upon them.’ Roast your 
coffee (three or four ounces) till it is of a very light 
brown color, and gives out all its flavor; break it in 
a mortar, slightly, and add it, while hot, to: your hot 
custard. ‘Strain through a jelly-bag, pour the cream 


into cups, and put them au Bain-marie to vool till 
they are qujet‘set. This is the most elegant of 
coffee creams; it is hatdly darker than a vanilla 
cream, and has a very delicate flavor. Everything 
depends on the coffee being used whilst hot, so-as to 
eatch the aroma which goes off as it edols. 


‘an altogether wrong impression of Poe. 


TABLE. ey 


Mrs. Srepaens rt Moscow.—Our last intefligeties 
from Mrs. Stephens left her in Moséow. She hia 
already been‘ at St. Petersburg: Her plan of tray 
has been mest comprehensive, embracing places by 
rarely visited by American ladies; and: this, com, 
bined with her genius for observation and desorip. 
tion, will render her letters, to be published in 1851, 
miost intensely interesting. _ 


eit ad 





PHILADELPHIA Aur Union — the premium plate for 
distribution among the subscribers to this institutiog 
for 1850 is now finished. The subject is “Morty; 
Dream,” from the célebrated painter Huntingdos; 
and the engraving is by Ritchie, of New York. It 
decidedly the best plate ever issued by any Amétita 
Art Union. The drawing takes place next monthy’ 

Cosmetics Acarn.— Our faireorrespondent, “Lucy,” 
is informed that the finest, indeed the ‘only ¢ogmetit 
we khow of is early rising, exercise in the open air, 
temperance in eating and drinking, cleanliness, and 
last, though not least, perpetual good humor. Kee 
your face with a smile on it, Lucy, and smiles are 
easily implanted by cultivating goodziess of heart, 





Weaning Cuarus.—This is the revival of a1 tld 
custom, when ladies wore similar trinkets for’ theit 
supposed magical influence: hence the name. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. '. ‘ 

The Literati ; or, Some Honest Opinions about Aulo- 
rial Merits and Demerits. 1 vol. New York: J.8 
Redfield.—This is a collection of criticisms, by the 
late Edgar. A. Poe, on a number of American authon. 
The articles were written during ‘different periods of 
Poe’s career: and while some are indisputably able 
and candid, others are weak and personal. We'knen 
Poe well. He was a strange, eccentric creature, with 
many and great faults; yet, on the whole, a manto 


were not to be relied on as always just. ‘With many 
of the qualities of a first-rate critic, he yet wanted s 
rigid sense of justice; and hence personal prejudice, 
or the desire of writing a slashing article, or same 
whim of the moment would often induce him # 
abuse where he should have praised. ‘The editor of 
the present volume, Rufus W. Griswold, knew this 
well, and, therefore, ought not to have re-published 
these criticisms. , But this is not the only fault we 
have to find with the volume. The book is prefaced 
by a biography of Poe, which paints his character in 
the darkest colors, and gives, we sincerely believe, 
It is-bad 
enough, undér any ¢ircumstances, to misrepresent 
the dead; but when the traducer is the deceased's 
literary executor, it is a breach of. trust. If the 





friend to whom ‘the departed man has confided his 








be ‘pitied rather than condemmed. But his reviews © 
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Pee 
teputation, betrays his good name to dbloquy, what 
tisy be expected from the world at large! We never, 
during Poe’s life-time, hesitated to speak of his habits 
of plagiarism, or of his want of candor as a critic; 
bot We would cut off our right hand before we would 
write such @ memoir as this, which his pretended 
friend has writteh: We speak thus severely because 
this fs the first instance, in: Ameri¢an literary his- 
tory, of such @ breach of trast. 


of Memory: an Muminated Annual for 
ynecor. Edited by Reynell Goates, M.D. 1 vol. 
Philadg: E. H, ‘Butler & Co.—For many years the 
““Jeafiets of Memory” has been the’ most beautiful 
annual published. The present volume surpasses its 
rivals for 1851 as much as former volumes excelled 
their competitors. . The illustrations are twelve in 
umber, of which four are illuminatjons. The latter 
are by Deveraux, in his best style, and reflect the 
highest. credit on the ability of that accomplished 
designer. The remaining eight embellishments are 
mezotints by Sartain; and of these “Stella,” “Earth 
and Heaven,” “Hylas,” and “The Neglected Wife, se 
aro very beautiful. The paper and type are un- 
ysally good.. The binding is at once massive and 
elegant. . We have, indeed, but one fault to find with 





, the,work, which is, that, with the exception of the 
\editor’s contributions, the letter-press is composed 
’ entirely of selections from English writers. It is 


strange that the publisher, while exhibiting such 
liberality in the mechanical departments of the 
yolume, should neglect this very important point. 


For the honor of the country we wish that this 


annual, so creditable to American artists, was in its 
literature also American; and this‘ it could have 
been with bat a small additional outlay on the part 
of Mr. Butler. Nevertheless the “Leaflets,” even with 
this fault, is the most desirable of the annuals-for 1850 
we have yet seen. 

Health, Disease, and Remedy, Familiarly and 
Practically considered, in a few of their relations to 
the Blood. By George Morse, M, D. 1 vol, New 
York:, Harper & Brothera-—We recommend this 
little’ book as one of great practical utility. The 


', author is no wild theorist, seeking to impose his 


own peculiar views on the public, but a capable and 
conscientious physician, who desires to benefit man- 
kind by imparting, in a popular form, certain whole- 
some rules regarding health, its preservation, and 
its destruction. There is a chapter. on “Nursery 
Hygiene,” which we would particularly recommend 
to mothers, Both sexes, however, as well as all ages 
will find valuable information in this unpretending 
volume, .” 

A Hunter's Life in South Africa, By R. Gordon 
Summing. 2 vols. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
~The author of this work is an Englishman of birth, 
who sold out his ‘commission in the army, in order 
that he might spend five of the best years of his life 
in hunting in South Africa. The taste was an odd 


: one; ‘but it-seems to have stuck to Mr. Cumming 


from boyhood. When a child he loved to shoot: he 


‘ shot when a boy at school; he shot at the Univer- 


sity; he shot when he entered the army; and; at 





last, he abandoned. an honorable profession, and 
buried himself in the heart of Africa, in order that 
he might do nothing but shoot.. What hécatombs 
of -antelopes, zebras, giraffes, elephants, lions, and 
smaller game he immolated, during his voluntary 
exile from civilization, these volumes attest. If he is 
to’ be believed, and’ we see no reason to discredit 
him, Mr. Cumming has beaten Nimrod on his own 
gfound. While we do not-admire’the man who can 
devote yéats to the unnecessary slaugliter of wild 
animals, we will admit that Mr. Cummings’ strange 
hallucination has been the means bf bringing much 
valuable information to light respecting thé interior’ 
of Africa.. The book, too, is. graphically written, 
and ‘really very entertaining; for it abounds with 
“hair-breadth escapes,” told with an air of convin- 
ding reality. 

The Recent Progress of Astrononty! especially in 
the United States. By Elias Loomis, 1 vol, New 
‘York: Harper & Brothere.—A beautifully printed, 
and elegantly bound volume, containing an able 
summary of all the late wonderful discoveries in 
astronomy. The author is favorably known by a 
popular work on mathematics, and holds the honora- 
ble post of professor of Mathematics and Natural. 
Philosophy in the University of New York. 

Adelaide Lindsay. Edited by the author of “Emilia 
Wyndham.” 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
—The well known style of Mrs. Marsh is somewhat 
disguised in this novel, and the paternity of the book 
impliedly denied on the title-page; but nevertheless 
we think the fiction bears internal evidence of having 
-been either written, or thoroughly revised» by her. 
The book, at any rate, is a delightful dne, combining 
pure morality with a well-told story. 


Julia Howard. A Novel. By Mrs. Martin Bell. 
1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothere.—This is a 
re-print from a: new London novel. We think the 
English publishers have imposed on their readers, 
as well as on the Harpers, by giving the book to the 
world as the composition of a lady, which it mani- 
festly is not. The fiction is agreeably written, with- 
out being especially meritorious. ‘The story is an 
Irish.one. > 

Gibbons’ History of Rome. Vols. 5 and 6. New 
York: Harper.& Brothers.—This, the cheapest edi- 
tion of Gibbon ever offered to the American public, 
is nowcompleted. That a work so admirably printed, 
can be sold at so low a price, is really astonishing; 
but it proves. that energy and enterprise, such as that 
of the Harpers, can do anything. 

The Orphan Children, By T. S. Arthur. 1 vol. 
Philada: T. B, Peterson—We regard this as the 
best novel Mr. Arthur has written. It was first pub- 
lished in “The Saturday Gazette,” during the past 
summer; and has now been issued by T. B. Peterson, 
in a handsome, but neat style, uniform with his series 
_of Arthur’s novels. . 

Latter-Day Pamphlets, No. VIII. By’ “Thomas : 
Carlyle. “New York: Harper -& Brothers.—This 
little pamphlet closes the series of Carlyle’s erratic 
tracts on the times. The subject is “Jesuitism,.” 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

We have engraved our fashions on wood, this 
month: it, being,impossible.to get out the late autumn 
and early winter: styles, in time to engrave on steel, 
Next. month we shall haye a superb colord plate, as 
usual. Meantime we’ give an additional steel en- 
graving—and,a very: bes one—in the present 
number. 

Fie. 1,—PROMENADE OR Canganest CosTuME.~— 
Dress of rich dark royal blue satin, the skirt very 
full. and perfectly plain, Cloak of black. velvet, of 
the form called the mantle pardessus. Its extreme 
‘convenience and utility are obvious, as by a little 

_ change, it may be rendered alike suitable to a genial 
autumnal day and to the extreme, severity of winter. 
The upper part,.as our illustration shows, is simply 
a pardessus of the ordinary form, to which the under 
part, which is called the jupe, may be affixed or de- 
tached at pleasure. The pardessus is trimmed with 
black silk braid and fringe; the latter of an entirely 
new pattern, being headed with ‘network in a van- 
dyked form. The jupe, or lower part of the mantle, 
is simply edged with braid. Bonnet of white satin, 
trimmed with white -satin ribbon, and on one side a 

‘ small plume of white feathers. Under-trimming of 

‘tulle and flowers. A small collar of worked muslin 
is turned down.over the’ collar of the pardessus; and 
the dress has under-sleeves consisting ‘of one small 
puff of white muslin, finished by a wristband. Gloves 
of pale yellow kid. 

Fie. u.—Dress or EMERALD GREEN SATIN, STRIPED 


WITH BLACK.—This dress with the new dentelle de’ 


laine or worsted lace, at present so highly fashionable 
for dresses and cloaks of satin or velvet. ‘The lace, 
as shown in our illustration, is exceedingly narrow, 
and-the flounces. are set on in clusters of. four to- 
gether; four separate rows of this flouncing being 
placed on the skirt of the dress. The corsage is 
three-quarters high at the back, and open in a point 
in front of the bosom; the top edged with three rows 
of dentelle de laine. The sleeves demi-long, rather 
looge at the ends, and trimmed with four rows of 
dentelle de laine. Chemisette of plaited muslin, with 
a small worked collar. Bonnet of pink therry velvet, 
edged round the front with pink feather trimming, 
and a small pink plume on one side of the crown. 
Full under-sleeves of white muslin, and gloves of 
pale yellow kid. Over this-dress may be worn either 
a cloak or a large India cashmere shawl. 

SeveRaL new dresses are of. silk; some plain, 
and others chene. They are trimmed with pinked 
flounces. A very pretty style of corsage for silk 
dresses is made with a shawl berthe, trimmed with 
frills of pinked silk and lace ranged alternately; 
the space in front of the corsage is filled up also by 
narrow alternate frills of the silk and lace. Berthes 
made ‘of the same material as the dress are very 
popular, but are not becoming to all figures, particu- 
larly to “round shouldered” ones. The open cor- 


sage, like that of fig. 2, although not new, is still as. 


much worn as ever. Skirts are a good deal trimmed, 
particularly with flounces, and the sleeves,and body 
generally garnis en suite, that is to say, pinked or 
festooned in the same way as the flounces. The 


¥ ~ ww 


manteletts to match are-still much in favor, and are 
‘this season a little cut into. the waist behind, instead 
of straight down as they were last, , 

Manrzerts of silk, both plain and shaded, richly 
embroidered, have in 4 degree taken the place of the 
erape shawl, and velvet ones are finished by a plain 
satin covered cord, or a satin fold to match the shade 
of yelyet, Lace and fringe are also much used. 

Bonnets are large and open.in the face, ‘and have 
generally a good many flowers with narrow hanging 
leaves, grass, &c., quite low down, the. hair being 
dressed in full bamdeaux above.’ Bonnets made of 
‘silk of satin, with chenille patterns of various ‘de. 
signs running over them, are both new and beautifal “ 
They are generally trimmed with feathers placed low 
on each side. 

Equestrian Hasirs* are sometimes made with 
little mantles, called manteaua pages, whith are'to 
be thrown over the shoulders in ¢old weather, but 
we think them very unbecoming. They are made 
very short. A habit of cloth or well lined cashmere 
are nearly always sufficiently warm fora lady, even 
in the coldest weather. We know many ladies who 
have the entire body and sleeves wadded, and find 
no other covering necessary, although some adopt a 
tight fitting polka jacket over this. The corsage of 
cashmere and mefino riding-habits for the cddl. 
weather are made close from the throat to the waist, 
and’are fastened by a row of mother-o’-pearl or other 
fancy buttons. With a habit of this description s 
black beaver riding-hat is usually worn, and a veil 
the color of the habit. The hat-should have rather 
a low crown and a natrow brim. . 

CuILpRENs’ CLoTuEs vary but little. Dresses for 
little girls are made to come below the knee, with 
the ‘pantalette just showing..- For children five or 
six years old or upward, the corsage is generally 
made plain, long in the waist, and quite high in the 
neck, finished by a white ruffle or little collar, the 
sleeves may be made of the same material, or with 
a cap and white cambric shirt or pishop sleeves, 
For younger children the corsage is usually low and 
the sleeve short, with the addition of a white apron 
with a full skirt, plain corsage high in the neck and 
“shirt sleeves.” Sacqué coats for little girls are . 
nearly. out of use. The ordinary coat with a full 
skirt and deep round cape, is the most popular. For 
little boys of from three to five years of age the dress 
is very beautiful. It consists of a tunic or sacqué 
coat of merino, plaid cashmere, or velvet, which de- 
scends no lower than the knees, buttoned down the 
front, and drawn slightly together behind by bands 
or tabs of the same material as the coat,” Trowsers 
of white cambric, edged with needle-work, or made 
a la ture with bands, come just below the knees. 
Petticoats of course must be worn with this dress. 
It is made high in the neck and fits nearly plain in 
front. The sleeves are cut in the dress as in an 
ordinary sacque, but are made short, and finished 
by a white linen “shirt sleeve.” In another pattern 
the front of the dress is cut rather low and square, 
te display a chemisette of plaited cambric. For over- 
coats little boys will wear the sacque coat, with a’ 
deep cape over it. — . 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
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THE PET CANARY. 











